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E-ditorial 


The cycle of seasons and feasts which constitute the liturgical 
year, Pope Pius XII wrote in Mediator Dei, is not a dead repre- 
sentation of past events, a mere remembrance of what occurred 
hundreds of years ago. The mysteries of Christ’s life which are 
the source of salvation are present realities even today, not in 
the sense that these historical events of the past are relived by 
Christ today, but in the sense that the power of example in 
these mysteries is today molding men in the likeness of Christ, 
and the grace which these mysteries merited and which God 
bestows upon mankind through them is today infused into souls. 
Through the liturgical year especially are the mysteries of Christ 
present realities for men in this way, so that the liturgical year is 
indeed, as Pius XII affirmed, Christ living in His Church. 

At this time we are in the first stage of the principal phase, 
the most ancient and most solemn phase, of the liturgical year— 
the Easter cycle. The pivotal point of the Easter cycle is the com- 
memoration of Christ’s Passover from this world of sin and death 
to the world of grace and life through His passion, death, and 
resurrection. In view of what was said in the previous paragraph, 
the rites of Holy Week and the Paschal triduum are not merely 
a commemoration of the greatest of Christ’s mysteries. Through 
the liturgy the mystery of Christ’s triumph over Satan, sin, and 
death is present in our midst with its treasure of divine graces 
for all disposed to receive them. 

To assist men in preparing themselves to partake of the special 
graces of Christ’s passion, death, and resurrection, when they are 
ritually commemorated, the Church has fashioned the introduc- 
tory stage of the Faster cycle, a period of spiritual preparation, 
beginning with Septuagesima Sunday but concentrated in Lent 
beginning on Ash Wednesday. Christ prepared Himself for the 
mystery of His public life which culminated in His sacrificial 
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death and triumphant resurrection by forty days of prayer and 
fasting in the solitude of the desert, as the liturgy of the first 
Sunday of Lent recalls. In imitation of Christ, the Church invites 
men to prepare themselves by forty days of prayer and fasting to 
enter, for the first time or with increased zeal, the mystery of 
Christ’s exodus from the slavery of sin into the promised land of 
grace. 

But again, if the mysteries of Christ’s life are present realities 
through the liturgical year, sanctifying men by their example and 
the graces God bestows through them, then the mystery of Christ’s 
reparation for the sins of mankind is present with its peculiar 
graces during this preparation period of reparation in which we 
find ourselves today. By His voluntary sufferings, from the dis- 
comforts and inconveniences of His childhood’s poverty to the 
bodily pains and spiritual agony of the Crucifixion, Christ made 
satisfaction to God for man’s offenses. The example Christ gave 
and the reparatory graces He merited by these mysteries of His 
life are now, especially during this Lenten season, at our disposal 
through the liturgy of the Church. 

If we take advantage of the present opportunity to enter into 
the mystery of Christ’s suffering in reparation for sin by doing 
penance for our own sins, following the example and utilizing 
the graces of this mystery of Christ’s life, we shall prepare our- 
selves to enter more fully into the mysteries of Christ’s death to 
the world and His resurrection to new life on Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday. 

If we lose our lives now and on Good Friday by entering into 
the mysteries of Christ’s reparatory suffering and His death to 
sin, we shall find our lives, for the opportunity shall be given to 
us before the close of this present phase of the liturgical year, 
not only to enter into the mystery of Christ’s resurrection, but to 
enter into the new life with a thoroughness that only the Pente- 
costal Spirit can effect in our souls. Christ suffering in reparation 
for sin, Christ dying to sin and rising to new life, Christ sending 
His Spirit upon the apostles— these mysteries of the life of Christ 
will be present to us through the Church’s liturgy of the Easter 
cycle, by the power of God transforming us, the members, into 
the likeness of Him who is our Head, Christ. 


CHRISTOPHER KIESLING, O.P. 
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Have We Forgotten 
Christ Cruct fied? 


Raymond A. Tartre, S.S.S. 


6 ITH Christ I am nailed to the Cross: yet I live, now not I, 
but Christ lives in me” (Gal. 2:19). 

It is customary, I know, to attribute to the Holy Spirit the 
variety of spiritual renaissances and devotional renewals that arise 
successively in the course of ages. The temper of an era becomes 
a pliable instrument for the devotional life of the Church under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, who utilizes for His purposes the 
literary, artistic, and cultural development of contemporary man. 

We may cite that period of devotional life known as “early 
Roman,” which seems to have accepted the Church’s official 
prayers as its norm and form of prayer. That devotion, as exem- 
plified in the missal prayers, was Roman matter-of-factness at its 
best. 

The Middle Ages were characterized by a devotional movement 
of effusiveness and human warmth concentrated upon the sacred 
humanity of Christ. It developed into the devotio moderna when 
romanticism opened a new vision of divine, yet very human 
beauty, to the men of that age, and is best exemplified in the 
Franciscan, Fioretti. 

Modern devotion inherits much of the medieval tenderness 
attached to the term “‘devotion.’”’ Yet our devotion also is impreg- 
nated with the spirit of our times. Perhaps that is inevitable, for 
devotion is subject to the same laws that govern other human 
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activities, and reflects the general attitude toward contemporary 
culture and civilization. 

If there is one safe statement which can be made concerning 
modern intellectual, cultural, and artistic life, it is that this life 
is pre-eminently subjective, not only in the sense that it is con- 
cerned with what goes on within man, but also that it has made 
man the center of its world. One might say that, in the process 
of concentrating on their humanity, moderns have substituted 
themselves for God as objects of religious worship. Yet the in- 
evitable has come to pass: modern man, looking within himself, 
finds much that is great and noble, but much more that is re- 
volting and perverse, so that a sort of despair envelops and ob- 
scures the whole field of modern psychology—a pessimism that 
ends up in the wholesale abandonment of hope, human and 
divine, as illusory. The philosophy of this age is existentialism, 
a philosophy of intellectual despair and moral nihilism. 


SUBJECTIVISM AND JOYLESSNESS 


Modern piety does not, of course, follow these aberrations, 
from which the Spirit of God, who guides and preserves His 
Church, ever watchfully steers it clear. But, as human pride—a 
centering on self—is the great heresy of every cultural and psy- 
chological movement today, those of us who live in this selfish 
atmosphere cannot but be affected by its narrow subjectivism 
and joylessness. For better or for worse, the outlook of modern 
man’s devotional relations with God is subjective, concerned 
more with self than with God. It may happen that God becomes 
merely an asset to uplift the soul, a prop to human perfection 
and well-being. This dangerous tendency is to be met with in 
the apparently innocent devotions and pious practices of today. 
With easy familiarity, these prayers are addressed to God seeking 
personal favors (in themselves, of course, excellent objectives). It 
cannot be said that these prayers lack reverence toward God’s ma- 
jesty, nor is there levity in addressing Christ as ‘‘my dearest, 
sweetest friend.” Saints, like Bernard of Clairvaux and Alphonsus 
Liguori, used the most affectionate terms toward Christ. But 
there is a certain pessimism about this kind of devotion, which is 
self-seeking, though often unconsciously so. The great preoccu- 
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pation of modern praying is with escape—from self, from pain, 
from suffering. God, “Sweet Jesus,’ is made to order to obtain 
relief. 

Fundamentally, this need of modern man for God’s help is not 
a sign of humility; it is actually an attempt to make God sub- 
servient to man. His ultimate goal is justifiable; he prays for 
happiness. But in the process he thinks of God as owing it to 
man to serve man’s personal interests. One is oblivious really to 
the two cardinal facts of prayer: that God’s will is the supreme 
rule of happiness and that man is loved, not because he is worthy 
of love, but because—sinner that he is—his prayer is efficacious 
only by the merits of Christ’s passion and death. These two de- 
fects make modern devotion the superficial and over-sentimental 
thing it often is. Concerned with self, self-pitying, devotion today 
rejects or relegates to the background the only two principles 
that will give it stability: God’s supremacy over man, and man’s 
sinfulness. And these two principles alone can deliver modern 
man from fraudulent pietism that is more of a lie than appears at 
first sight. 

Peace and personal happiness are the chief concern of man 
today as never before. Even spiritual writers propose every phase 
of the spiritual life as dedicated to satisfying the soul, as con- 
cerned with the joy of Christian living, the beauties of religion, 
the inherent power of divine revelation to fulfill the human 
personality. This is all to the good—until one has to face the 
ugly fact of sin and the surgings of pride which imply that God 
is but one element in the quest for self-integration or the search 
for human peace and happiness. 


Gop First, MAN SECOND 


God is man’s happiness, and it is not proper to invert the logi- 
cal order of divine economy. God, first of all and necessarily, seeks 
His own glory, and man’s first and foremost duty is to serve and 
glorify God. There can be no end other than God worthy of 
God. Yet here is the startling truth we all need to learn over 
again: by a free decree of God’s will, all men are included in the 
sharing of His glory and happiness. We are, by divine dispensa- 
tion, not merely a means for God to attain His selfish ends. He 
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has made man part of Himself, possessor of divine life by grace. 
His glory and our sanctification, which is also our happiness, have 
become identified to an extent that is as real as it is mysterious. 

Hence, modern devotion must reverse the order of subjective 
self-seeking and self-perfection to that of objective truth: it must 
find happiness and peace in seeking God, not self-perfection. To 
seek God implies a continuous sense of guilt, or humility and 
compunction of heart. Sin, today as always, is the disturbing ele- 
ment in our lives; or should we say, the basic condition of our 
relations of loving prayer to God. We must be constantly aware 
of sin, not try to hide it or ignore it as moderns do, if we are to 
understand the quality of divine mercy in our regard. For if love 
is the motivation of all God’s dealings with man, yet, because 
man is not lovable absolutely, he is to consider himself always as 
an object of divine sympathy, by reason of his frailty, his moral 
weakness, and his ignorance. To know himself as a sinner places 
man in the right order of truth with respect to God; and then, 
repentant and sorrowful, a forgiven prodigal, man will rejoice to 
be received into the welcoming arms of his Father. 

Perhaps the acknowledgment of sinfulness is the most avoided 
topic of modern spiritual literature. The horror that is sin is 
considered a blight on the joyfulness of religion. The conse- 
quences of overlooking sin can be catastrophic. When suffering 
and pain strike a man who has been nourished with this kind of 
jelly-like devotion, he is at first bewildered and confused, then 
angered to revolt against the God who is supposed to be all love 
and sweetness. It was good to have escaped the gloomy atmos- 
phere of Jansenism and Puritanism, which established God as a 
sort of tyrant whose delight was to punish sin and administer 
justice. It was a relief to get away from the Calvinist notion of 
the total depravity of human nature. But now we have shifted to 
an opposite pole: we have been attracted to the “Incarnational 
view” which sees God’s beauty and love reflected in nature, 
through which the mind is lifted from the visible to the invisible, 
and the evil in man is made to appear an accident of history 
rather than a perversity for which Christ suffered His Passion 
and death on the Cross, and which calls for man’s own co- 
crucifixion with Christ. 

Religion cannot help being concerned with sin and sinfulness; 
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such is man, a sinner, who if he is to achieve peace must be 
reconciled to God by attaching himself to the Cross with Jesus 
crucified: ‘““With Christ I am nailed to the Cross.’ This consti- 
tutes the indictment against modern devotion: the elements of 
humility and compunction have been minimized, so as to dis- 
appear almost entirely. This misconception is a glaring one. The 
joy of religion is inadequate to meet life’s sinful contingencies. 
Devotion cannot consist in sweetness and sugar. Christian joy is 
strong only by reason of the Cross. We are happy because we are 
objects of God’s mercy: mercy is the true name for God’s love in 
this mortal, sinful life. And to divine mercy necessarily corre- 
spond sorrow and atonement on the part of man. 


Joy AND THE SENSE OF SIN 


Let it not be supposed that our personal relations with God 
will be impaired, or that our religion will become oppressive 
and gloomy. Nor, by the same token, are we to consider ourselves 
purely expendable. No work of God but shares, in virtue of its 
creation, in God’s own glory. No man, by virtue of the redeem- 
ing blood of Christ, but acquires a sort of infinite value. Herein 
lies the true worth of man: that God so loved him, with all his 
rebelliousness, his sinfulness, as to give His only-begotten Son, 
who laid down His life for His enemies. We were God’s enemies, 
and at times sin makes us His enemies again—and that indeed 
is the saddest thing that can happen to man—but now we are 
His friends through Christ, our ambassador from the Cross—and 
that is our most joyous hope in life, now and forever. If Christ 
crucified is the center of our religion, He is so by virtue of His 
redeeming passion, and to find Christ means, not seeking happi- 
ness in forgetfulness of sin, but finding it in the saving power of 
the Cross, from which the Son of Man hangs as the price of man’s 
redemption and as an invitation to sinful man to be tied to the 
Cross with Christ. 

Few spiritual writers have noticed the opposition between the 
acquisition of Christian perfection and the quest for human per- 
fection as proposed by modern psychologists. Christian perfec- 
tion concentrates upon the goodness and mercy of God. It em- 
phasizes self-hatred, humility, as its foundation—that is, the 
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awareness of one’s guilt or sinfulness and moral weakness. Mod- 
ern “‘personality fulfillment’ stresses the individual’s goodness, 
lovability, and excludes feelings of guilt as prejudicial to per- 
sonality fulfillment. A deeper study is needed to evaluate the 
relations of the two perfections, for Christian perfection is really 
the road to human perfection. 


Love by Contract 


Gerald Vann, O.P. 


( NE OF the most moving of the Old ‘Testament stories is the 

life story, the love story, of the prophet Osee. In prophetic 
vision there is often an intermingling of different time sequences, 
different levels of thought—as in the Gospels, for instance, our 
Lord speaks simultaneously of the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
end of the world, and the ultimate collapse or triumph of indi- 
vidual human beings—the different levels have to be sorted out. 
Che Book of Osee is the story of the prophet himself, but it is also 
a picture of the relationship between God and His people, and 
thence of the relationship between God and the individual hu- 
man being. The point of the story is the strength and tenacity of 
Osee’s love for his wife despite her unfaithfulness: he took her 
lovingly to wife but she was unfaithful to him. She left him and 
became, in effect, a harlot, yet he remained faithful to her; his 
love was not to be destroyed by her infidelity, and in the end he 
won her back. 

This, then, is a picture of the tenacity of God’s love for His 
people. In the Old Testament that love is presented to us as a 
covenanted love, a love by contract. God makes a pledge, a prom- 
ise of fidelity, to His people; and although they break their side 
of the covenant, He will not break His. He goes on pursuing 
them with His love, endlessly, like the “hound of heaven.” But 
here we are confronted with a paradox. On the one hand, there 
is the prodigality of God’s generosity and love, in no way condi- 
tioned by human merit since of ourselves we can in no way merit 
His love. (We for our part are drawn to love things because they 
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are lovable, but with God’s love for man it is the other way 
around: we are lovable only because He has loved us and His 
love has made us so.) On the other hand, God is presented to us 
as a ‘jealous’ God—a consuming fire—not that He excludes, 
forbids, the love of anything other than Himself. Far from it. He 
demands of us a total love, inclusive of all other loves in the 
sense that all other loves have to be part of our love of Him, of 
His will, and not rivals to it: He will not brook any rivalry. There 
can be no question of equality, still less of idolatry. His love, 
then, is unconditioned, prodigal in its generosity, yet also jealous 
in that sense of demanding a total and unconditional response 
and commitment on our side. 


LovE AFTER ESTRANGEMENT 


Now the story makes it clear, not only that infidelity and es- 
trangement are unable to destroy God’s love for us, but that in 
the end they can bring about a deepening of our love for Him. 
(Just as God’s pity for the sinner reveals to us a deeper level of 
love than does the favor He shows to the just, so the humble 
love-gratitude of the repentant sinner, sorrowing yet joyful, 
strikes a deeper chord than the calmer love of the just man who 
has no need of repentance—which explains our Lord’s saying that 
there is more joy in heaven over one penitent sinner than over 
ninety-nine just.) The phrase felix culpa—a “felicitous sin,” be- 
cause out of it God brings in the end so great a good—is used 
in the liturgy of the Easter Vigil to describe the common sin, the 
original sin, of mankind; but we can apply it also to our own 
personal sin, inasmuch as, if having sinned we are truly penitent, 
we can find in ourselves a deeper love and a deeper joy. True 
sorrow for sin, which includes a humble, loving trust in God's 
mercy, produces a deeper love, and the deeper love produces a 
deeper joy. There are love and joy for us in the fact of the prodi- 
gal mercy and forgiveness of God; there are love and joy for us 
in the good effects that God’s mercy can draw out of evil if the 
evil is repented. Remorse is sterile, but sorrow is creative. If re- 
egret for sin is unrelated to joy, if it becomes an obsessive sadness 
or a futile longing to undo what is done, it is not sorrow but re- 
morse, a bad and barren thing because a useless turning-back, an 
emotional hankering after an impossible reversal of events, and 
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therefore an immobilizing, deathly thing, as Lot’s wife was im- 
mobilized in death through turning to gaze back at the past in- 
stead of going forward with hope and courage to the building of 
a new life. ‘True sorrow is joyful. 

When Osee brought back his wife, they did not at once resume 
the fullness of their married life: there was a period of “‘waiting,” 
as though to rebuild their love, their unity. ‘The incompatibilities 
produced by betrayal had to be annulled; perfect compatibility 
had to be established or re-established. This element of waiting 
applies to us: before there can be total unity between human be- 
ings and God, human beings have to learn to be wholly compati- 
ble with Him: they have to learn self-government, so as to be able 
to respond to the divine “jealousy,” so as to be sure that all love 
in them is part of their love of Him. Hence the importance of 
the Christian ideals of self-control and temperateness, and the 
Christian concept of mortification, as elements in the process of 
constant rebirth and renewal. 


DEATH TO SELF 


Mortification is partly a question of asceticism, which is not 
an exclusively Christian concept, since pagan wisdom also knows 
the necessity of a self-training of the personality similar to the 
physical training of the athlete. But Christian mortification is 
wider and deeper than asceticism, more than a training in self- 
control: it means the process of killing (the word ‘“‘mortification” 
means just that) of all the ego-worship, the egoism, in us: it 
means becoming theocentric instead of egocentric, making God’s 
will and not our own greeds the criterion of all we do or will to 
do. And then, further, there is the longing, which we find so 
vividly in the saints, to share in Christ’s Cross (because love im- 
plies sym-pathy, the will-to-share) and also, as part of that sharing 
in Christ’s redemptive love, the longing to suffer vicariously for 
others, for one’s brethren, Christ’s brethren. 

(In practice we are well-advised to make a distinction between 
spiritual and physical mortification; with regard to the latter, it 
is easy for fervent people to be imprudent, excessive, and to en- 
danger their health of mind or body: hence a wise tradition in- 
sists that nothing should be attempted beyond what is laid down 
by the law of the Church—or, for religious, the common rule of 
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their order—except under direction. But where spiritual morti- 
fication is concerned there is no reason to fear excess: we cannot 
be excessively patient, kind, considerate, forbearing, long-suffer- 
ing: there is no need to ask for direction about that. We may 
recall the wise words of the mystic Ruysbroeck: “Be kind, be 
kind, and you will be saints.” This is not just a matter of being 
kindly, of patting little children on the head, nor simply of being 
kind to the people we find attractive, nor again of being kind 
when we are in an expansive mood and feeling at peace with the 
world at large: it is a question of being kind all the time. in 
every mood—actively, practically, kind, regardless of how we feel 
—to all the people with whom we come in contact, attractive and 
unattractive alike, the people who are boring, unfriendly, mean, 
as well as the people we love. To have that sort of kindness, uni- 
versal, practical, unflagging, to be always ready to go out of one’s 
way to help others in their needs: that is the sort of mortification 
in which man need have no fear of excess—and which, if he per- 
severes, will indeed make a saint of him in the end.) 

We are to think of the Christian life then as a covenanted love, 
a love by contract-—a choice, a decision, a promise, a covenant 
on both sides. The lesson we are to learn from this story of Osee 
is that we are not to despair but to be of good heart even if (as 
will certainly be the case unless we are very specially engraced 
by God) we are sometimes unfaithful, whether dramatically and 
in big ways, or undramatically and in small ways. For, despite 
our betrayals, the love of God goes on and never deserts us. 








‘“THoy IMAGE IN THE PALMS OF My HAnNps” 


There is a wonderful passage in Isaias which Blessed Jordan of 
Saxony quoted in a letter to the Dominican sisters at Bologna 
for their comfort, their strengthening, in times of hardship and 
trial: “Behold,” the Lord says to His people, “I have graven thy 
image in the palms of My hands.” 

Those who have lived and labored long and faithfully for the 
Lord learn through their own experience that the Christian life 
is a mixture of hardship and happiness, an alternation of dark- 
ness and light. In the beginning perhaps, when they are filled 
with zest and fire and optimism, all is light and joy for them; but 
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as time goes on there is likely to be a change in the picture. They 
become more aware of hardships, they feel the pressure of rou- 
tine, they find themselves weighed down by difficulties in their 
work or their prayer, they become acquainted with grief, with 
darkness, and perhaps, sometimes, there are moments of sheer 
dereliction when God seems utterly remote from them, and they 
feel their lives are utterly fruitless, empty, so that they are tempt- 
ed to cry out desperately, “Shall these dry bones ever live again?” 
How should they meet these trials, what should they say to them- 
selves? 

Surely they should tell themselves: You have lived long enough, 
you have loved and labored long enough, to have discovered in 
your own experience that darkness can be creative, that if derelic- 
tion is a sort of death, it is also a gateway to a richer and deeper 
life. Every Lent leads on to an Easter: for darkness is the womb 
of light, a baptismal font, and joy is born out of sorrow. When 
first you made your covenant, your decision, your choice, when 
you laid your gift before the Lord, you said with the Psalmist, 
“I would rather be an outcast’—a thing thrown aside as worth- 
less—‘‘in the house of my God, than dwell in the mansions of 
the wicked.” And now you know that sense of abjection, of being 
cast aside, but you know also that it is not what it seems, that 
God may well be closest to you when He seems farthest away, 
that His love sends you the dark times in order that, through 
them, your love may be made perfect. 

There is a line in the breviary office of virgin saints which 
vividly describes the developing pattern of the covenant of love: 
Quem vidi, quem amavi, in quem credidi, quem dilexi; amor 
and dilectio, both of these mean love, but there is a world of dif- 
ference between them, and it is through the creative darkness 
that. you grow from the one to the other. Vidi: in the beginning 
you caught some glimpse of God; and so, amavi, you fell in love 
with what you glimpsed. That early love is a lovely thing, fresh, 
eager, prodigally generous, like youth itself, but of its nature it 
cannot as yet go deep, or have the strength and tenacity which 
only depth can give. And so there came the next stage, the times 
when the vision was withdrawn and you must cling to God blind- 
ly, with “naked intent of the will”: credidi. But it is in that 
nakedness and hunger and trust that the other kind of love is 
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born, dilectio, the deep, deliberate choosing—‘‘My beloved, chos- 
en out of thousands’—the covenanted love, the love which is 
indestructible because its foundations are dug deep into the will. 


IN DARKNESS, NEARNESS 


If then you go on faithfully, doggedly, through that stage of 
creative darkness, sooner or later the sense of God’s nearness will 
return to you. Joy will return to you, but a new sort of joy, a 
deeper joy than you could otherwise have known, and you will 
see now a new heaven and a new earth. And if through your 
faithfulness in trials, your love of God grows so much greater 
and more generous, can you suppose that He will allow Himself 
to be outdone in generosity? If you, for your part, can say hum- 
bly, but with conviction that your love is now dug deep into your 
will, can you doubt that He will tell you in reply, “Behold, I 
have dug, I have graven, thy image in the palms of My hands’? 

It is worth recalling what led up to those words in Isaias’ vision. 
We are told that the people of Sion cried out in their dereliction, 
“The Lord hath forsaken me, the Lord hath forgotten me.” But 
God answered them: “Can a woman forget her infant so as not to 
have pity on the son of her womb? And even if she should forget, 
yet will not I forget thee: behold, I have graven thy image in the 
palms of My hands’ (Isa. 49:15 f.). 

If, then, day by day, year by year, you renew your pledge to 
God, you can rest assured that He for His part renews his pledge 
to you: and it is a pledge filled with infinite promise. And if 
you look back with joy, as you should, on what has been accom- 
plished in you through light and through darkness, you have also 
to look forward with joy to what remains to be achieved. You can 
say to yourself what the angel said to the prophet Elias: Grandis 
tibi restat via! There yet remains a great way—let us say, even, a 
grand way—for you to go. Whether the time be short or long, 
there are great and grand things to be done, and daily, yearly, 
you are renewed and strengthened to continue your journey till 
the greatness and the grandeur are achieved. Filled with God’s 
power, you must also be filled with His joy, must exult like a 
giant to run your course until you reach the goal. One day you 
will have to say with your Lord on the Cross, Jn manus tuas, 
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“Into Your hands, Lord, I commend, I give back, my life.” But 
now, today, and every day, you have to say In manibus tuts, “Al- 
ready I am in Your hands; I am safe, secure, at peace, for You 
will never forsake me, never forget me. You have graven my im- 
age in the palms of Your hands.” And so, as you continue every 
day to labor for Him, you must thank Him, must say with joy 
your Deo gratias, till the day comes when He will thank you. He 
will say to you His Gratias tibi: Well done, and thank you, my 
good and faithful servant; enter fully, finally, forever, into the 
infinite joy of your Lord. 








Spiritual Direction 
Father William of the Infant Jesus, O.C.D. 


HEOLOGIANS and psychologists of the spiritual life have al- 
ways agreed on the necessity of spiritual direction. 

Pope Leo XIII declared it to be ‘‘a common law of Providence 
that souls be led to the loftier spiritual heights by being helped 
by other men.” This is to say that spiritual guidance is necessary 
to raise the level of Christian life in souls, and that in God’s 
hands men—and especially priests—become instruments to pro- 
duce this spiritual growth in souls. ‘““We find at the very origin of 
the Church a well known manifestation of this law: although 
Saul, breathing out threat and carnage, had heard the voice of 
Christ Himself and had asked Him: Lord, what do you want me 
to do? He was sent for the answer to Damascus, to Ananias: Enter 
into the city and then it will be told you what you must do.” 





DEFINITION AND PURPOSE 


Spiritual direction takes place when one person, having mani- 
fested his state of soul to another in order to be habitually direct- 
ed, is then by that other instructed and urged on in the way of 
perfection. 

The director performs his office by teaching the principles of 
the spiritual life, not in the abstract or in general, as in the class- 
room, in lectures, or in sermons, but in the concrete: applying 
them here and now to the individual soul. He urges the soul on 
by arousing fervor and helping the will, insuring that the one 
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directed will not stop at resolving but go on to acting. The di- 
rector is more than a teacher; he is an educator in the full sense. 

‘The purpose of spiritual direction is to aid the soul to become 
himself, his best self, a perfect human being. This is done primar- 
ily through a progressive enlightenment of the mind and enkind- 
ling of the heart in response to God and other men. 

The aim involves knowledge of God, because a man cannot 
love what he does not know; and it is impossible to know God 
really without loving Him, for He is infinitely attractive. ““Who- 
ever loves is born of God and knows God; who does not love, does 
not know God, for God is love’’ (I John 4:7). To know God is not 
an abstract intellectual process, but an experience that involves 
man and all of man’s powers—affective as well as intellectual. 
This total experience finds concrete manifestation through the 
exercise of the same affective and knowing faculties in our ad- 
justment to one another. 





The by-product, the indirect result of the Godward aim of 
spiritual direction, is perfection, the perfection of charity. 

Spiritual direction is not therefore concerned with moral prob- 
lems, but with theological problems—the actuation and develop- 
ment of the theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity, helping 
the soul come closer to Christ, the source of the spiritual life. 
Through personal direction, one is led to the experience of God. 
Direction does not produce the experience, but it prepares one 
for it. God has given the director a mandate to judge the authen- 
ticity of this experience and help the soul manifest this experience 
in everyday living. 


IMPORTANCE AND NECESSITY 


For the individual the spiritual life is a journey of an unknown 
self on an unknown path. The difficulties encountered on the 
path are so great, each man’s ignorance of himself so vast, that 
some kind of guidance becomes imperative. 

Take the path to God, for instance, made up of such essential 
truths as the meaning of God, the fact of His love, the meaning 
of religion as a personal encounter with the living God, the 
doctrine of the indwelling of the Trinity, mental prayer, the 
necessity of sanctity, the normal fruition of prayer which is con- 
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templation—how much of this becomes part of Christian living 
from the necessarily general, abstract treatment of it in pulpits 
or classrooms? 

‘Take mental prayer. The number of people who know how to 
pray is appallingly small. There are two reasons for this: (1) 
Prayer is an art and, like all arts, is not easily come by, demand- 
ing careful training and guidance. (2) It is such a highly personal 
affair between God and the soul, unique and incommunicable to 
others; St. John of the Cross enunciated an important truth when 
he wrote: “God rarely leads any two souls by the same way.” 

How many people give up prayer saying they cannot ‘“‘medi- 
tate.” If the problem were mentioned to a priest they would 
learn that meditation is not necessarily praying at all. They have 
had an entirely unreal concept of prayer, preaching to themselves 
at prayer a sort of three-point sermon, thinking that it was in- 
tellectual work composed of brilliant ideas, fervent feelings, ar 
dent expressions of joy. Maybe their whole problem will be solved 
in learning that “meditation” is just one step in prayer, that 
prayer consists, as St. Teresa says, “not in thinking much but in 
loving much,” and that it ought to be a humble and spontaneous 
conversation between the soul and God—a sort of colloquy with 
Him, in which the soul tells Him freely all that is in its heart: 
its difficulties, anxieties, desires, and, above all, its love. Many 
people, hearing this, begin to feel at ease again. They can pray 
after all. 

It is not only a too limited concept of meditation that can 
create confusion in souls given to prayer. The inability to medi- 
tate can be very real, as when the soul experiences great dryness, 
which makes it incapable not only of producing good thoughts, 
but even of stirring its heart for the service of God. It seems to 
the soul that it is no longer serving or loving God. 

Sometimes aridity is caused by negligence in prayer. Let us 
presuppose that we are not treating of a dryness caused by the 
soul’s own neglect. In this case it is not a question of renewing 
the soul’s former fervor. The dryness of spirit may spring from 
physical causes, such as nervous fatigue or pain, which can be 
recognized and treated accordingly. Yet even in the healthiest of 
persons aridity may appear, from which the soul suffers greatly 
and to such an extent that it cannot emerge from aridity even 
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with great effort. Here the director will recognize the hand of 
God, who uses aridity of spirit to convey the soul from meditation 
to contemplation. 

Do not be frightened by this impressive word contemplation. 
St. John of the Cross taught us to understand it in a very humble 
way. In his language contemplation is not synonymous with ecs- 
tasy, but simply means a type of prayer in which the soul, instead 
of reasoning and forming distinct affections, feels compelled to 
stop and recollect itself in simple loving attention to God. This 
is very profitable for the interior life. Precisely because the Lord 
wishes the soul to be occupied in this way, He makes meditation 
impossible for it. 

When aridity is prolonged in the faithful soul, and at the same 
time it feels inclined to attend to God simply, St. John of the 
Cross advises not to continue to meditate, but to abandon medi- 
tation and accustom itself to remain contentedly before God, lov- 
ing Him, offering Him the most affectionate companionship, and 
bearing the trials of arid prayer joyfully. To this soul the saint 
promises that loving attention to the presence of God, so difficult 
in the beginning, will in time become easy and sweet. 

How many people wish at all costs to feel the divine benevo 
lence and cannot bear that God hide Himself even for a moment. 
They are disturbed, agitated, discontented—all of which proves 
that they are seeking their own consolation in the spiritual life, 
not God’s. They act like children who are always asking for 
sweets; but sweets cannot always be given to them. So it is with 
regard to the soul: consolation is not always suitable food for the 
spirit of man. The director will point out that this aridity is 
bread with crust, hard bread, but made of wheat which nourishes 
and strengthens. He will encourage souls, teaching them that love 
does not consist in feelings, but in the operation of the will: 
seeking God’s glory and desiring to please Him. 





THE UNKNOWN SELF 


The unknown self can be as baffling as the unknown path 
upon which the self goes to God. Self-deception is the easiest and 
commonest thing in the world. We are fooled and ruled by our 
own projections, masks, image-ideals, archetypes. We have so 
many mechanisms of escape from the truth about ourselves! 
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We are afraid of the harrowing experience of self-knowledge. 
We walk the tight-rope of ambivalence, patting ourselves on the 
back—but admitting, vaguely, to being less than we ought. Lazi- 
ness is transformed, deceitfully, into an “easy-going temperament.” 
Anger and impatience become “righteous indignation.” Multipli- 
cation of prayers becomes a “‘spiritual life.” Self-constructed ideals 
of holiness allow our passions to run riot. 

If spiritual direction was no more than a curb to self-will, it 
would be valuable. But it does much more than that. No one 
can know himself by himself. No book can substitute for the 
wisdom of a good director. One needs spiritual direction even to 
begin the spiritual life. Without it, there is often no beginning 
at all. If it is begun, it is begun unsteadily, unsurely, from false 
principles. 

The interior life is like getting an airplane off the ground, 
that most important moment in the whole flight. The plane is 
readied: help for a successful take-off comes from every direction. 
Once off the ground and in the air all is well. Everyone relaxes. 

Something similar happens to the human being in pursuit of 
the spiritual life. Once lifted into the supernatural order, led by 
the Spirit, all is well. But help is needed in the beginning. Just 
as the pilot has a general knowledge of aeronautics but needs this 
particular, concrete knowledge applied to his situation here and 
now, so the Christian in pursuit of perfection needs, at the be- 
ginning of his spiritual life, a specific, concrete application of 
principles, here and now, to a given situation, a particular kind 
of nature, temperament, disposition. Experienced help is needed. 
A man cannot see himself with true objectivity. “Who constitutes 
himself his own master becomes the disciple of a fool.” 

Perfection, it is important to remember, has different forms, 
according to the vast variety of personalities and the particular 
circumstances and conditions surrounding each one. When this 
is overlooked by unwise and undirected people, undesirable con- 
sequences follow. Someone imitates a saint slavishly and stifles 
the growth of his own unique personality. Another forces him- 
self into a mold and experiences frustration, spoiling his human- 
ity. Another applies the rules of spiritual growth without dis- 
crimination and so foils his best efforts and thwarts his finest 
qualities. And so on. The results, in general, are disastrous. To 
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avert them, one does not always need a director, but one does 
need direction. 


Gop WITHIN, ALL UNKNOWN 


Spiritual direction frequently prevents one from merely going 
through the motions of religion. So many Christians do not ap- 
preciate the dignity of their vocation to sanctity. So many have 
almost no idea of the immense love of God for them, the personal 
nature of that love, and the power of that love to do them good, 
to bring them indescribable happiness. ‘The seeds of this perfect 
happiness, this divine life, are planted in every Christian soul at 
baptism. But seeds must grow and develop before the harvest is 
reaped. There are thousands of Christians walking about the face 
of the earth bearing in their bodies the infinite God of whom they 
know practically nothing. Most souls in the Church stand on the 
threshold, go through the external motions of religion, and duti- 
fully profess their faith. But never have they come to the heart 
of the Church where the living God dwells. ‘They do not enjoy 
their faith; they do not know God by experience. 

‘The Christian religion must come alive in each individual life. 
A man needs more than abstract knowledge. He needs to know 
God firsthand. He needs to go through the arduous process of 
loss and gain, trial and error. But the supernatural life is a risk, 
a danger. It is governed by the principles of sanctity, not safety. 
One ought not to risk it alone. Since few want to, they stand on 
the threshold, fulfilling their obligations but missing the joy and 
the power and the glory of religion. That is why G. K. Chester- 
ton said: ‘“‘Christianity has not been tried and found wanting; it 
has been found difficult and left untried.” If they would only 
come all the way in and drink of the eternal fountain of life 
bubbling up at the heart of the Church! But their cry is heard 
all around the world: ‘“‘How can I, unless some man show me?” 

Without direction it is difficult to avoid common mistakes, a 
negative outlook and approach, the extremes of Pelagianism or 
Jansenism, etc.; or to withstand the forces that undermine spirit- 
ual growth. Alone, a man cannot ordinarily withstand the con- 
stant pressures of human respect, public opinion, or the pull 
toward mass conformity, opportunism, the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. 
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One needs spiritual direction for the adequate solving of spirit- 
ual problems. Without it, many try to escape problems rather than 
solve them, which, of course, is spiritually, psychologically, and 
socially disastrous. With direction it is much easier to solve prob- 
lems, make decisions, and thus grow by one victory after another. 
Direction is particularly necessary for assisting the soul through 
the precarious periods, transitional stages of prayer, scruples, 
temptations, doubts, darkness, and crises of all kinds. It is, final- 
ly, an aid to perseverance. For one aiming at holiness, the ever- 
present temptation is to give up. The soul needs periodic check- 
ups for stimulation, correction, encouragement, providing orien- 
tation and balance to its whole life, precluding unwholesome peri- 
ods of elation or depression. 

St. Teresa says: “Every Christian should try to consult some 
learned person if he can, and the more learned the person the 
better. ‘Those who walk in the way of prayer have the greater 
need of learning; and the more spiritual they are, the greater is 
their need. . . . I, myself, through not knowing what to do, have 
suffered much and lost a great deal of time. I am sorry for souls 
who reach this state [prayer of quiet] and find themselves alone.” 

Lack of spiritual growth is attributed by St. John of the Cross 
to the absence of spiritual direction, “because they do not under- 
stand themselves and lack competent and alert directors who will 
guide them to the summit.” This is not God’s fault, as St. John 
goes on to point out. “When God says or reveals something to a 
soul, He gives this same soul to whom He says it, a kind of in- 
clination to tell it to the person to whom it is fitting it should 
be told. Until this has been done, there is not entire satisfaction 
because the man has not been reassured by another man like him- 
self.”” A layman who takes seriously the command to be perfect 
needs spiritual direction even more than a religious. 

St. Paul went to the apostles to be confirmed in his faith. The 
Fathers of the desert, in spite of an insatiable thirst for solitude, 
gathered together for the sake of direction. Most saints had spirit- 
ual directors; all of them had some kind of direction. 


THE CHOICE OF A DIRECTOR 


Choosing a director is a very important thing. If one looks for 
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skill, training, and talent in a teacher, lawyer, physician, he also 
looks for them in the spiritual director. 

The orientation of a life, the rapidity of its spiritual ascent, its 
sanctification, and perhaps even salvation, can depend upon the 
choice of a spiritual guide. St. Francis de Sales recommends that 
a director be chosen, not among a thousand, but from ten thou- 
sand. The choice should be governed by reason and faith, not 
mere natural inclination. St. John of the Cross says: “It is a dif- 
ficult thing to explain how the spirit of the disciple grows in con- 
formity with that of his spiritual father, in a hidden and secret 
way.” St. Teresa stressed, “It is of great importance that the di- 
rector should be a prudent man—of sound understanding, I mean 
and also an experienced one; if he is a learned man as well, 
that is a very great advantage.’ Elsewhere she says: “If such a 
person be in the world, praise God that he is able to choose the 
director to whom he is to be subject, and let him not give up 
such righteous freedom; let him rather remain without a director 
until he finds the right one.’”’ God Himself sometimes indicates 
the right director to a soul that He has charged with a special 
mission: St. Paul was sent to Ananias; St. Margaret Mary to Pére 
de la Colombiére. 





Spiritual direction, a function of the priesthood, is bound up 
especially with the personal qualities of the priest. One could sin 
through imprudence by counting solely on the sacerdotal grace 
of the priest, not considering his aptitude for the special ministry 
of giving regular direction. 

Should a director be retained all through life? If possible it is 
usually desirable, but never with the same permanence, regu- 
larity, and dependence as in earlier stages of the interior life. No 
matter how advanced a person may be, no matter how enlight- 
ened, strengthened, and comforted by the Holy Spirit, he may 
yet depart from the Way, the Truth, and the Life. He may be- 
come attached in some subtle way. He may mistake the consola- 
tions of God for the God of consolations. He may slacken his 
efforts, rest on his laurels, look for reward here on earth. Hence 
he may sometimes profitably turn to others for guidance, hoping 
all along for a guide of sufficient maturity and sympathy. 


Is it wise to change a director? If the director has become a 
hindrance rather than a help, one ought to change. But such 
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change should never be prompted by temperamental inclination 
or fitfulness. Change for the sake of change is an evil and ought 
to be opposed by both the old director and the one newly ap- 
proached. 


DUTIES OF THE ONE DIRECTED 


For spiritual direction to be effective, the one directed must 
have a spirit of faith, always seeing God in the director, respond- 
ing to God through the director. 

No good at all can come if the subject treats spiritual direction 
as a luxury or the director a means of laying down the law. ‘Those 
directed may seek sympathy on occasion but never a confirmation 
for their self-pity. To indulge in the pleasures of pleasant con- 
versation is nothing but a waste of the director’s time. Spiritual 
direction is not meant to be an evasion of responsibility nor an 
imprimatur on arbitrary behavior and moodiness. It’s purpose is 
rather to learn how to decide, sometimes what to decide, never 
not to decide. 

A director is not chosen to give pat answers or easy counsel, 
not to cram instructions or multiply obediences. His aim is to 
call forth from the soul what is already there, rather than impose 
upon the soul personal preference or opinions. He will look for 
potentialities to be developed, rather than methods and regula 
tions to be imposed. 

There should be on the part of the subject an affectionate con- 
fidence in the director, a definite response to the director’s per- 
sonal qualities, upon which his direction depends. St. ‘Teresa 
found consolation and joy in her directors. She was solicitous and 
attentive to them and lavished upon them deep and faithful re- 
gard, and all this she expressed with warmth and simplicity. This 
attitude was not a threat to her purity and mastery of heart; it 
was the result of such mastery. 


SIMPLICITY, DISCRETION, OBEDIENCE 


Childlike candor and honesty ought to pervade the soul of the 
one directed. He must open his soul with confidence, particularly 
in the case of supernatural favors. St. Teresa and St. John of the 
Cross are very emphatic: all must be revealed—totally, but sim- 
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ply and briefly, and only for the purpose of being directed, not 
of being praised, admired, or pampered. 

Apart from cases where people take a vow of obedience to the 
director, it is evident that there can be no question of obedience 
in the sense of strict precept or canonical obligation. But there is 
a traditional opinion that a person benefits by complete submis- 
sion for a certain period of time. In certain trials like scruples or 
later crises, this submission is necessary as part of the spiritual 
remedy. 

Where are directors found? This is a special problem for many 
reasons. ‘The spiritual director ought not to be a rare and unique 
kind of priest. It is the great privilege and high calling of every 
priest to be a director of souls. He cannot administer the sacra- 
ments in a detached, routine sort of way and presume that his 
pastoral work is done. He must offer personal insight and earnest 
love to suit his people’s individual needs until Christ’s image be 
finally formed in them. The answer is to look for directors among 
the priests of your own parish. Or look in nearby monasteries. 
That is one of the reasons why the priesthood is at all. 








The Lord’s Prayer 


Athanasius van Noenen, O.P. 


HE Our Father, greatest of prayers because learned from the 

lips of the Son of that same Father, aims like an arrow 
straight to the heart of God. Like a letter of recommendation it 
gains direct access to the divine throne. Like a church built in 
modern Gothic it expresses with streamlined precision the es- 
sence of Christianity: love of God and love of neighbor, words 
of praise and petition to God, taught to us by God Himself. 


Our FATHER 


Father,’ we call God, for faith does not draw us towards 
something, but towards someone. ‘Father,’ we call God. What 
else could we call Him, He who is goodness itself, whose very 
person is goodness, who is an origin, a protecting life principler 
There is no other word into which we can gather the sea of 
goodness that is God, than the word “Father.” 

“Father,” we call God, because He is so faithfully, so perse- 
veringly, so protectingly near to us in the warmth and benevo- 
lence of His presence. ‘‘Father,’’ we call God. A star, a rose, a 
bird cannot call God Father. Only a man can recognize God. 
With the eye of intelligence he sees in God his very maker, whose 
thing and likeness he is. He perceives himself as son and heir 
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who rules, subject to his Father, over all of creation. Being son 
and heir, he honors his Father with filial devotion. In the blood 
of Christ and by the power of the Spirit of adoption he lifts the 
universe, like a chalice of offering to his Father’s heart, whence 
it came and to which it must return. 

“Our Father,” we call God. In this prayer man finds himself 
as son among many brothers. Where there is a father, there is a 
family. Where there is a family, there are love and respect as God’s 
children gather in unity before their Father. 


Wuo ArT IN HEAVEN 


Praying, we turn our eyes upwards to the highest good, when 
we ought rather to turn them inwards, for that is where God is, 
within. As creator God is nearer to us than we are to ourselves. 
He has chosen us, sons of His love, to be His abode: “If anyone 
love Me... My Father will love him, and We will come to him, 
and will make Our abode with him” (John 14:23). This consid- 


eration fills us with confidence, for we are confronted with God, 
person to person, heart to heart, in the depths of our own soul. 


HALLOWED BE THy NAME 


As though we already sang with the saints of heaven, we pro- 
claim the praises of God. Marked with the seal of sonship by bap- 
tism our very being is a manifestation and declaration of the 
charm of the name of God the Father, for God’s name is indelibly 
inscribed in our hearts. 


THy KiIncpoM COME 


As empty, lonely human beings we long for God. The Our 
Father is the articulation of this desire in our hearts. It turns 
our searching affections to the one we seek as the fountain and 
Father of our being, whom we long to reach as the fulfillment of 
our nature. Having the glory of God’s name before us, we long 
as the poor in spirit with meekness of heart for what His name 
contains, and so we plead: “Father, thy kingdom come!” 

St. Thomas, seeing with St. Augustine a parallelism between 
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the seven petitions of the Our Father and the seven gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, points out that the Holy Spirit who gave us the gift 
of fear, filial reverence for the holy name of God, also fills us 
with affection for the Father, the result of the gift of piety. We 
cannot help pleading for the coming of His reign. A holy rest- 
lessness comes over us, as with concern and anxiety for God's 


rights, we say with St. Paul, “He must reign!” (I Cor. 15:25.) 


THy WILL BE DONE ON EARTH As IT Is IN HEAVEN 


The third petition of the Lord’s Prayer coincides with the gift 
of knowledge, which teaches us the craft of right living. Anxious 
to savor the glory of God’s goodness, we overcome by the power 
of this gift the weight of worldly affections and move step by 
step toward the fulfillment of God’s will in every dimension of 
life. Although our nature may revolt against pain of body or 
sadness of soul, we bear no resentment against God’s will, which 
to us is holy and guarantees us health of soul. We are not like 
slaves who labor under the burden life has placed upon them; 
we are sons who know that the Father’s will is the key to the 
spiritual freedom of God’s children. We submit ourselves, free 
from cares and anxieties, to God’s will. 

Eric Gill draws our attention to the fact that the age of mod 
ern science began with the throwing off of spiritual authority. 
In the name of freedom our generation exchanged the easy yoke 
and light burden of the Father’s will for “the hard taskmaster of 
immutable and impersonal laws of nature.” * What a happiness 
to be able to pray in such an age the prayer of the “consciousness 
of personal service”: Thy will be done. 


GivE Us Tuts DAy Our DAILy BREAD 


St. Thomas, knowing the human heart so well, says that great 
theological knowledge can lead to exaggerated fear. God seems 
too holy for our holiness; the brightness of His splendor causes 
us to hesitate in our longing and striving for spiritual perfection. 
What we need, therefore, is strength of heart. In this need it is 
the Holy Spirit who, in the gift of fortitude, comes to our aid 





1 Eric Gill, In a Strange Land (London: Jonathan Cape, 1944), p. 10. 
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and bestows on us that spiritual enthusiasm to make us approach 
God trustfully, without fear and faltering. It is the Holy Spirit 
of fortitude who makes us ask for the Bread of strength and per- 
severance: “Give us this day our daily bread.” 

A great realist, St. Thomas is aware that the body’s needs call 
for satisfaction even before those of the soul. For that reason he 
points out that the Son of God, who Himself became a man 
among men, not only keeps in mind our eternal needs as sons 
born for heaven, but also our temporal necessities as children of 
this earth. He makes us pray, in this fourth petition, for the 
bread of the soul which unites us to God and the treasures of 
His goodness, as well as for the bread of the body which sustains 
physical life and strength. The term “our daily bread” includes, 
on the one hand, the basic necessities of daily living with regard 
to our condition and state of life, and, on the other, the super- 
natural needs of our spiritual lives. 

By the fourth petition, the Lord’s Prayer becomes in some sense 
a declaration of the right of ownership. How can we ask to have 
and to hold anything if we are denied the right to own? This 
aspect, moreover, brings into relief the Lord’s Prayer as a Euchar- 
istic prayer, since the petition implicitly includes dependence on 
God, and, therefore, gratitude to God from whom all good things 
come, spiritual and material. 


AND ForcivE Us Our Dests, AS WE ALSO FORGIVE 
Our DEBTORS 


Where there is no owner, there can be no debtor. Thank God 
that we are debtors to those around us, to God above us. Thank 
God, that we would have been able to fail in paying our debt, 
in order to feel our indebtedness and to pray: “Forgive us as we 
forgive.” This is a great blessing. Of ourselves we could not 
fathom it. He who stands as love between the giving of Father 
and Son, makes us in the gift of counsel pray in our hearts: 
“Forgive us our debts.” 

It is strange that a socialistic world, in which the right to own 
is abolished, should want to establish the reign of justice, as it 
denies what is the very essence of justice, namely, to give what 
is due. In a world in which there is no giving, there can be no 
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forgiving, nor any hope of forgiving. It is a hard world, and a 
hopeless one, this world in which there is no forgiving. It will be 
an inferno of mounting hatred; it will be an aching world of 
wounds that never heal; a world eaten by attrition, since contri- 
tion is impossible, confession only a deceit. 


AnD LEAD Us Nor INTO TEMPTATION 


We live in a world which has become so attractive to the weak- 
ness of our flesh that God’s attractiveness loses its force. It is earth 
and all it offers which form the nucleus around which we move. 
Here again the Our Father comes to our aid, liberating us from 
the dilemma of this moral indetermination. Moved by the Holy 
Spirit of understanding, we ask the Father, in the filial words of 
the prayer of sonship, to “lead us not into temptation.” Not that 
we should want to be left without a struggle, for it is in the heat 
of temptation that a man should prove his moral force. ‘The king- 
dom of God demands a fight, and only those who fight will gain 
it. But we plead for the radiance of the Holy Spirit and the force 
of His grace to draw our love from the world’s double attraction, 
so that we may come to Him with single and undivided purity 
of heart. However strong the pull of this world may be, through 
the gift of understanding we have gained such an insight into the 
beauty of our faith that the touch of temptation has lost much of 
its appeal. 


But DELIVER Us FROM EVIL 


The evil of sin has caused disorder in and around us, and 
temptation tries to demolish the order we attempt to build. In this 
situation the Holy Spirit of wisdom who orders all things sweetly 
and wisely brings from our lips the seventh petition of the Our 
Father: Deliver us from the confusion of evil’s disorder. In the 
seventh of His gifts, that of wisdom, He helps us to fulfill the 
wise man’s task of building firmly the house of order against any 
onrush of the disintegrating powers of evil. 

Having finally raised the interior castle of the divine order 
within ourselves, we shall have found the crown and perfection 
of divine sonship—the beatitude of peace of soul against affliction 
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and adversity: “Life, if it be under trial, shail be crowned: and 
if it be under tribulation, it shall be delivered: and if it be un- 
der correction, it shall be allowed to come to Thy mercy. For 
Thou art not delighted in our being lost: because after a storm 
Thou makest a calm, and after tears and weeping Thou pourest 
in joyfulness” (Tob. 3:21 f.). 








The Way of Exptation 
Ignatius O’Brien, O.P. 


N THE Christian life great value is ascribed to suffering and 

all that flesh and blood find hard to endure. Suffering and 
sanctity complement each other to such an extent that suffering 
appears more the measure of sanctity than the matter of it. Cer- 
tainly there can be no surrender to God apart from the patient 
and courageous endurance of hardships. ‘That the praise and glory 
of God demand man’s undergoing sorrow and tribulation, not 
to mention extreme suffering, is hard to understand, seeing that 
man is made to be happy and has as a result tremendous capaci- 
ties for enjoyment. And it is not merely because we are prone to 
evil and can easily fall into sin that the gospel of pain is our sole 
salvation, for in our weakness we are more than safeguarded 
through suffering: we are perfected by it. That it should issue in 
holiness and beget in us an inner purification of heart is the 
mystery of sanctity. 

All holiness of life must resemble, in its essential features, the 
holiness which Christ manifested in His life on earth. In Him, 
human nature attained its highest perfection, and so He is the 
perfect man. He is for us, in all things, the model and the way 
to God, and hence He has told us to learn of Him. The things 
we have to learn are hard. Without a knowledge of His life, we 
could not even believe they are possible. For when it is a ques- 
tion of the need to do something hard, we are not easily con- 
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vinced. Only living proof can be effective here. There is a power 
with example. Christ opens our eyes to the seriousness of life, 
while at the same time inspiring us with an ideal. It is from Him 
that we learn of the Cross and of the mystery of life through death. 

sut why is it so important to understand the hard fact of the 
Cross? Does the drama of human life involve the Cross of neces- 
sity? Can the ideal of life be realized apart from it? The Cross is 
not meant to fill our life with dread or the anguish of despair. 
On the contrary, there is in the Cross the consummation of God's 
purpose with regard to man, because it is the instrument of di- 
vine justice and redemption. The death of Christ on the Cross 
was the price of our redemption. 

3ut why should God have exacted such a penalty in satisfac- 
tion for sin? ‘There were certainly innumerable other ways He 
could have chosen to restore man to His friendship and alter the 
servitude to which he had been reduced through sin. That Christ 
should have undergone the Passion and suffered the way He did 
seems unnecessary, because everything He did was of infinite 
worth in the sight of God and merited for us eternal life. It was 
not merely with His last breath that He merited heaven for us 
but in the first moment of His conception. There was no such 
thing as progressive merit in His life or an increase of merit with 
the succession of events making up His life. In everything He did 
there was equal merit and an efficacy that was not limited to any 
moment of time. 

Yet each mystery of Christ, or event in His life, has its own 
character and unique significance. The Nativity, for instance, 
differs from the Crucifixion, not only as a historical happening, 
or because of its circumstances, but even as it transcends the level 
of experience and the world of change. In fact, the essential im- 
portance of all the events of Christ’s life lies beyond the bounds 
of space and time. 

Nevertheless, in the objective order of things, there is a scale 
of greatness in Christ’s actions, for not only do they harmonize, 
but they can be compared with one another. Everything He did, 
besides being a manifestation of His power and divinity, had a 
relationship to the highest achievement of His life. 

But from the point of view of their personal worth there is no 
assignable difference between one action and another of Christ’s, 
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for, as actions of the incarnate Word, they are all alike and have 
the same excellence. The same splendor radiated from Christ al- 
ways, even when He did the most ordinary things. He did not 
act at one time according to His divine nature, and at another 
time according to His human nature. Every action of His was 
both human and divine. The degrees of value that Christ’s ac- 
tions have are founded upon their objective importance and not 
on their relationship to the personality of the Word. 


MERIT AND SATISFACTION 


Not only did Christ merit for us, but He made satisfaction for 
sin. There is a difference between merit and satisfaction; they 
can exist apart. Merit has meaning only with reference to a re- 
ward. It is a characteristic of a good human act making it capable 
of receiving a reward. And the reward is not just a gift, for a 
person who merits anything is entitled to what he obtains. What 
he does, of course, must be acceptable in the eyes of him for 
whom it is done and upon whom the reward depends. The doer 
is enriched by what he does, for what he receives as the result of 
his action contributes to his security and well-being. But with 
satisfaction, it is quite otherwise, for here the center of gravity 
changes. There is no self-interest in satisfaction, because satisfac- 
tion is concerned entirely with the good of another person. Its 
whole aim is to make good the loss a person has suffered with re- 
gard to his rights. The interests of another person become su- 
preme for the one who makes satisfaction. There is not mere sym- 
pathy with it, but the removal of injustice and the practical 
recognition of the claims of another. 

There was an outpouring of goodness in all of Christ’s works, 
for in them there were both merit and satisfaction. He has, accord- 
ingly, served us in our deepest needs and enriched us beyond all 
comprehension. The barrier existing between man and God has 
been removed as a result of what He suffered. 

Sin requires satisfaction, since it affects the course of events 
and begets a world of turmoil. It has far-reaching effects, for it 
is a kind of violent error. The moral law is not purely subjective 
or arbitrary. It is founded on the nature of things and determined 
by the truth of fact, and so it necessarily implies a sanction of 
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weal or woe. That God should attach penalties to His law does 
not mean that He is subject to an order above Himself. There is 
nothing outside Him to restrict His freedom, for He is the foun- 
dation of all things. He owes it to Himself that man, His highest 
creation, should be rewarded for the good he does and punished 
for his misdeeds, for otherwise there could be no meaning or 
direction for the free will with which he has endowed man. ‘The 
living urge that is in man towards perfection and self-realization 
implies an order of truth and justice. Even in this order, God 
shows His benevolence to man, for His personal dealings with 
him are always according to what is moral. In forgiving sin, He 
does not show Himself indifferent to the morality of His creatures, 
for His mercy does not detract in the least from His justice or 
lessen the force of His law. 

The whole purpose of redemption was to restore man to the 
supernatural state he had lost through original sin. God decreed 
that this should be accomplished in such a way that full satis- 
faction should be made. The Incarnation thus became necessary, 
for no mere man was able to give God anything that was not 
already due to Him. 

But the question still remains: why did Christ suffer in such a 
harsh and shocking way to make satisfaction, when He could have 
avoided it. Why was the Passion necessary for satisfaction? With 
the divine purpose there is always a certain economy, but in the 
life of Christ there was no economy of suffering, for the pain He 
endured was unparalleled in history. Is there anything annexed 
to suffering making it particularly pleasing to God? Or has it 
value of itself to placate Him? What good does it promote? The 
impression could easily be gained from the Passion and the em- 
phasis placed on suffering in the life of the faithful that God is 
cruel and seeks revenge, instead of having love and compassion 
for man. Vicarious suffering is still harder to understand. That 
the innocent should suffer and pay the penalty for those who 
have done wrong seems unjust. It is hard to see how there could 
be in it the slightest value, or how it could serve the interest of 
anyone. All that Christ suffered was for others. He, “the holy one 
of God,” suffered for the sins of all men. 

In satisfaction there are two elements which, although inex- 
tricably bound together, must not be confounded: first, there is 
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a penal element, or that which is disagreeable and hard for the 
will to embrace; and, secondly, there is a voluntary element, 
denoting acceptance on the part of the will. The penal factor 
does not outweigh the activity and desire of the will. It is only 
of secondary importance. It is required to compensate for the 
disorder of sin and restore the balance of justice, upon which the 
conditions of life depend. Justice demands equality. In material 
things uniformity and equality can be obtained easily, but it is 
more difficult to establish when it is a question of sensations, 
emotions, and desires, for they are hard to measure against one 
another. 

Only pain and suffering can expiate the pleasure and unlawful 
gratification there is in every kind of sin because pain cancels 
pleasure and counteracts it. But the whole malice of sin does not 
come from the fact that it is destructive of the order of justice. 
This is more a consequence of it than its essential character. It is 
a rebellion of the will against God, for the sinner sets himself up 
against God by willing what he knows to be against God. This 
disorder, which is different from that of justice, cannot be recti- 
fied by anything other than an act of the will. Only through 
love, an act of the will, can a union with God be effected and the 
bond of friendship established. 


SATISFACTION: PAIN WITH A MOTIVE 


ain or suffering does not necessarily ennoble those who beat 
it, for it can exist apart from love and the inclination to rever- 
ence. Those who suffer unwillingly and without any recognition 
of the sovereign excellence of God do so in vain because suffer- 
ing, of itself, has no power to awaken love or stimulate devotion. 
For suffering to have a transforming effect upon the soul and 
satisfy the justice of God, it must come under the direct influ- 
ence of love. Nothing else than love can make it fruitful. Accord- 
ingly, satisfaction is not in every pain. Satisfaction is a painful act 
of love rather than punishment. Pain loses its character to a cer- 
tain extent in satisfaction, for it ceases to be wholly repugnant to 
the will, although in itself, and apart from particular circum- 
stances, it can never be the direct object of desire or sought for 
its own sake. It is never swallowed up by love. 
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These two elements in satisfaction are found in their highest 
relationship in Christ’s satisfaction, for He combined the high- 
est love with the most intense suffering. His satisfaction is thus 
supreme and more than sufficient for all. So St. ‘Thomas writes: 
“Although God’s grace alone suffices for the remission of sin, 
nevertheless when sin is remitted something is required of him 
whose sin is forgiven—namely, that he should offer satisfaction 
to the one he offended. And seeing that other men were unable 
to do this for themselves, Christ did so for all, by suffering a 
voluntary death through charity.” + Love in Christ reached the 
ultimate limit of its expression, for, as He declared, “Greater love 
than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends” (John 15:13). It far exceeded His hatred of sin, as was 
evident from His attitude towards those who crucified Him. 
“Father, forgive them,” He said, “for they know not what they 
do” (Luke 23:24). St. Thomas, therefore, says: ““‘He properly 
atones for an offence who offers something which the offended 
one loves equally, or even more than he detested the offence. 
By suffering out of love and obedience, Christ gave more to God 
than was required to compensate for the offence of the whole 
human race.” * 

The Passion did not take the form of a penalty for Christ. It 
was not a condemnation of Him, for, being wholly innocent of 
sin, no charge could be brought against Him, and it is only from 
a person who has committed an offence that a penalty can be 
exacted. Nor did He stand before the Father as a sinner; never 
for a moment did the Father cease to see in Him His perfect 
image. In no way was the Passion forced upon Him, nor was it 
the outcome of circumstances beyond His power. In fact, He ex- 
ercised His power to bring it about, as it was His greatest work. 
He saw it as the center of the divine design for man, and because 
of His love for the Father and for us He willingly accepted it. 
He suffered in the interest of all. Not only did He secure a her- 
itage of justice for us but superabundant wealth, for He reached 
the utmost limits of objective satisfaction by His sufferings. The 
authentic conditions of divine justice are found in the Passion, 
for it represents what is due to sin by way of punishment because 

1 Summa contra gentiles, Bk. IV, chap. 55. 

“Summa theol., Ila, q. 48, a. 2 
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of the infringement of God’s justice. It was to ensure the rigorous 
fulfillment of the demands of divine justice in every detail that 
Christ endured the Passion. 


THE UNIQUENESS OF PERSONAL SATISFACTION 


Vicarious satisfaction does not mean the substitution of one 
person for another, because a person, having a value of his own 
and being distinct from all others, does not admit of replacement. 
It is concerned with the order of action and is founded upon 
charity which is the principle of unity in life. No virtue pro- 
motes the welfare of others to the same extent as charity, because 
it is concerned with the highest good of all. In, and through it 
there can be a transfer of good works, and one man’s action can 
become another’s, in spite of limitations of space and time, though 
not immediately and totally, but with regard to its value in the 
realm of justice and in the measure that it contributes to the ex- 
ternal glory of God. Charity is essentially friendship, and a man 
regards as his own what he can achieve through his friend. No 
man lives in isolation where there is the exercise of charity. There 
is something universal and timeless about it, because it is the 
same in heaven as on earth. Vicarious satisfaction lacks what is 
medicinal in satisfaction. It does not reach as deeply into the soul 
as personal satisfaction, for what a man suffers personally in sat- 
isfaction for his sin rectifies the forces and energies of his soul, 
besides restoring the equality of justice, which is the main object 
of satisfaction. 


The manner of Christ’s satisfaction has set the scene for the 
way of expiation, which is the only possible way to God for man 
in a world of sin. Christ endured all kinds of suffering in satis- 
faction for the sins of mankind, when He could have achieved the 
same effect in an easier way. This would seem to be the obvious 
folly of the Cross. He set the standard of expiation for flesh and 
blood. It does not mean that, of all things, suffering is the most 
acceptable to God or that it has power of itself to unite us to Him. 
But it is what impresses man most, because for him it is more 
discernible than any kind of inner activity of spirit he could 
come to know. It makes an impact upon him and affects him in 
all that he is. Accordingly, there could be no more effective way 
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of bringing home to him the horror of sin than by way of suffer- 
ing. ‘here was a wide, universal purpose in the Passion. It solved 
life’s problems for man and changed his outlook on the world. 
No one can mistake its meaning, for it was set in a human con- 
text according to the conditions of human nature. A satisfaction 
of having nothing in common with atonement as it is in ordinary 
life could easily appear unreal. 

We cannot disengage the notion of atonement from humilia- 
tion and suffering. That the penalty for sin should entail suffer- 
ing is entirely in consonance with man’s instinct and inclination 
to punish crime. It is not by any means entirely beyond compre- 
hension that Christ should have submitted to suffering to expiate 
for the sins of all, since it was as the incarnate Word that He 
satisfied the justice of God. 








The Temple of His Body 
Paul Hinnebusch, O.P. 


_— Jesus drove the money-changers from the Temple, the 

Jews said to Him: ‘What sign dost thou show us, seeing 
that thou dost these things?” (John 2:18.) In answer, Jesus pre- 
dicted a sign, His own resurrection from the dead: “Destroy this 
temple,” He said, “and in three days I will raise it up” (John 
2:19). This temple? The edifice in which they were standing, 
which had taken forty-six years to build? No, “He was speaking 
of the temple of His body” (John 2:23). It would be only after 
His resurrection that the apostles would grasp the full significance 
of His words. 

The word temple, as applied to the risen body of Jesus was 
really a key to unlock the treasures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. In the Old Law, God had been worshiped in the lavish 
and imposing Temple at Jerusalem. Now the great ‘Temple was 
to be replaced by the crucified and risen body of Jesus. The 
sacrifices of the Old Law, shadows of things to come, would be 
replaced by the sacrificed Jesus, the fulfilled truth they foretold, 
the true sacrifice they prefigured. 

The very body of Christ is the temple of the new worship. The 
completed temple is His mystical body, the Church, in which 
alone acceptable sacrifice is offered to God. Christ, the rejected 
stone, has become the cornerstone of the new edifice. . 

This temple of God, the Church, is constructed of stones shaped 
by the sacrament of baptism, living stones built upon Christ. The 
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baptismal character gives the soul a share in the priesthood of 
Christ, so that it has the right and power to offer the sacrifice of 
Jesus as its own. In fact, taking part in the Eucharistic sacrifice is 
the principal duty and highest dignity of the Christian. 

The Holy Spirit overshadows the temple of Christ’s mystical 
body as He did Mary at the Annunciation, by coming upon each 
living stone in the temple in the sacrament of confirmation. The 
bishop in fact begins the ceremonies of confirmation with a prayer 
echoing the words of Gabriel to Mary: “May the Holy Spirit 
come down upon you, and may the power of the Most High pre- 
serve you from sin.” ! Then the bishop’s outstretched hand over- 
shadows the one confirmed. The hand is laid upon the head, and 
the Holy Spirit is given to each individual member of the Church. 
Each Christian soul is given his fullness of the Holy Spirit so that 
he can take his place as a living stone, fulfilling his particular vo- 
cation in the mystical body of Christ, the mission God has given 
him. 


FOUNDATION OF THE TEMPLE 


All these things were foreshadowed in Jacob the patriarch 
setting up and anointing a stone where he had seen the vision of 
the ladder to heaven, with angels ascending and descending upon 
it. As here God manifested His presence and bestowed His 
special favors in one very definite place, Bethel, where Jacob was 
given this special experience of God, so, too, in the New Law, 
God is present to man with His power of salvation and His favors 
of grace only in one place, the sacred humanity of Jesus Christ. 
The words of Jacob concerning the place where he had his vision, 
“this is none other than the house of God; this is the gate of 
heaven” (Gen. 28:12), find their fulfillment in Jesus, the ladder 
between heaven and earth. “For there is ... one mediator between 
God and man, Himself man, Christ Jesus” (I Tim. 2:5). Jacob 
anointed that stone, a symbol of his intention to worship the one, 
true God. The stone became a kind of cornerstone of the wor- 
ship of God in Israel. 

The anointed stone signifies Christ whom the builders rejected, 
the foundation of the Church. “For other foundation no one can 


1 Pontificale: Rite of Confirmation. 
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lay, but that which has been laid, which is Christ Jesus” (I Cor. 


3:11). 


AT THE 'TRANSFIGURATION 


At the transfiguration of Jesus and at His crucifixion, we see 
in a new light Jesus as the living temple of God. At the ‘Trans- 
figuration a bright cloud overshadowed Christ and a voice out of 
the cloud said: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased; hear Him” (Matt. 17:5). The bright cloud at the Trans- 
figuration was a repetition of two wonderful occurrences of the 
Old Testament. When Moses had pitched the great tent—the 
first ‘Temple of the Hebrews—in the desert as a tabernacle for 
the worship of God, God filled it with a bright cloud as a sign 
that He would dwell there with His people. Years later, when 
Solomon dedicated the far more magnificent ‘Temple in Jerusa- 
lem, once again the bright cloud appeared, filling the Temple 
with glory. St. John calls our attention to these events when he 
says of Jesus: ‘““The Word was made flesh, and [literally] pitched 
His tent among us” (John 1:14). The light cloud overshadowing 
Jesus at the Transfiguration signified that He was the true tem- 
ple of God. In Him, God was present among men in a marvelous 
new way. 


On CALVARY 


On Calvary the temple, the body of Jesus, was nailed to a cross 
and pierced with a lance. Immediately blood and water poured 
out. 

When St. John meditated on that water that came forth from 
the side of Jesus, there returned to his mind some of the things 
that Jesus had said about water. On the Jewish feast of the Taber- 
nacles, Jesus cried out in the Temple: “If anyone thirst, let him 
come to Me and drink. He who believes in Me, as the Scripture 
says, ‘From within him there shall flow rivers of living water.’ He 
said this however of the Spirit whom they who believed in Him 
were to receive; for the Spirit had not yet been given, seeing that 
Jesus had not been glorified” (John 7:37 ff.). 
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BAPTISM: THE WATERS FROM THE ‘TEMPLE 


On the occasion when Jesus said to Nicodemus: “Unless a man 
be born again of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God” (John 3:5), He also referred to His passion as 
the source of this divine life to which man must be reborn: “As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the desert, even so must the Son 
of Man be lifted up, that those who believe in Him may not 
perish, but may have life everlasting’ (John 3:14). Thus, Jesus 
hints that the water and the Spirit of baptism really flow from 
His crucifixion. 

Water accompanied by blood flowed from the pierced side of 
Jesus. It was that blood which made the water in which Jesus 
baptized so different from the water in which John baptized. It 
was that blood which gave the baptism of Jesus the power to con- 
fer the Holy Spirit by whom we are born again of God. 


CLEANSING THE TEMPLE 


St. Paul declares: “Christ loved the Church and delivered Him- 
self up for her, that He might sanctify her, cleansing her in the 
bath of water by means of the word” (Eph. 5:26 f.). That is, in 
baptism, each new member of Christ is cleansed by the Holy 
Spirit in the water and blood from Christ’s side, and is incorpor- 
ated into His body, the Church. 

‘That was the whole purpose of the coming of Christ: to purify 
for Himself His spouse the Church, the living temple of God, so 
that united to Him, she and her members might be eternally 
united to God. That is why at the beginning of His public life, 
the very first time Jesus entered the Temple at Jerusalem, He 
purified it, driving out the traders and money-changers, symboliz- 
ing by a parable in action, the work He had come to accomplish. 


BUILDING THE TEMPLE 


In describing the Church as the spouse of Christ, St. Paul gives 
further insight into the mystery of the pierced side of Jesus on 
the Cross. He recalls how Adam called Eve “bone of my bone 
and flesh of my flesh” (Gen. 2:23) when God had taken her from 
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his side, and says that we, the Church, “‘are members of His body, 
made from His flesh and from His bones” (Eph. 5:30). ‘There- 
fore, the Fathers of the Church tell us that the Church, the 
spouse of Christ, was taken from His side as He slept the death 
of the Cross. 

Pope Pius XII, in his encyclical Mysticit corporis, takes all 
these thoughts of the apostles and fathers and ties them together 
for us: 


The Church which, already conceived, came forth from the side of 
the second Adam in His sleep on the Cross, first showed herself before 
the eyes of men on the great day of Pentecost. For the divine Redeemer 
began the building of the mystical temple of the Church when, by His 
preaching, He announced His precepts; He completed it when He hung 
glorified on the Cross; and He manifested and proclaimed it when He 
sent the Holy Ghost as Paraclete in visible form on His disciples... . It 
was by His blood shed on the Cross . . . that the spiritual graces of the 
New and eternal Testament could flow from the fountains of our Savior 
for the salvation of men. .. . His members could not have been united 
to this mystical body through the waters of baptism except by the salu- 
tary power of the Cross. .. . It was likewise through His blood that the 
Church was endowed with the fullest communication of the Holy Spirit. 
..» Just as at the first moment of the Incarnation, the Son of the eternal 
Father adorned the human nature which was substantially united to Him 
with the fullness of the Holy Spirit . . . so at the hour of His precious 
death, He wished that His Church should be enriched with the abundant 
gifts of the Paraclete. . . . Just as He Himself when He began to preach 
was made known by His eternal Father through the Holy Spirit descend- 
ing and remaining upon Him, so likewise . . . He made known and pro- 
claimed His Spouse through the visible coming of the Holy Spirit with 
the sound of a mighty wind and tongues of fire. * 


In other words, as witness had once been borne to Jesus that 
He was full of the Holy Spirit, so now witness is borne to the 
Church that she too has that Holy Spirit, so that of His fullness, 
through her, we may all receive. Baptism is the womb of Mother 
Church in which we are born to divine life, of water and the 
Holy Spirit, in the power of the blood of Jesus. 

The Spirit and the water and the blood, these three are one: 
the water of baptism does not flow without the blood of Calvary, 


2 AAS, XXXV (1943), 204-208; N.C.W.C. translation, nn. 26-33. 
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and the water cannot be dissociated from the Holy Spirit of 
whom it is the symbol and whom it bestows upon us. 


"THE OPEN GATE OF HEAVEN 


Heaven had been closed by the sin of Adam. The same thing 
was signified by the veil of the Temple, which separated the 
inner recesses of the Holy of Holies from the rest of the ‘Temple. 
The Holy of Holies prefigured heaven, closed until the death 
of Jesus, the new temple. When Jesus died on the Cross, the veil 
of the Temple was torn in two from top to bottom, and at last 
heaven was opened to mankind. ‘For Jesus has not entered into 
a Holies made by hands, a mere copy of the true, but into heaven 


itself, to appear now before the face of God on our behalf” (Heb. 
9:24). 


HEAVEN: THE ETERNAL TEMPLE 


In the Apocalypse, St. John sees in a vision the Church, that 


spouse of Christ which had been taken from His pierced side: 


“And I saw the holy city, New Jerusalem, coming down from 
heaven from God, made ready as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band. And I heard a loud voice from the throne saying, “Behold 
the dwelling of God with men, and he will dwell with them. And 
they will be His people, and God-with-them will be their God” 
(Apoc. 21:2 f.). This reminds us of that name of Christ, Em- 
manuel, which means “God-with-us,” and the words of St. John, 
“The Werd was made flesh and pitched his tent among us.” The 
body of Jesus, the temple of the Word on earth, has grown into 
His mystical body, and this in turn has received its full glory in 
heaven, the divine glory of Christ its head. 

St. John says of the New Jerusalem (and these words are true 
of the Church, both on earth and in heaven): “And I saw no 
temple therein. For the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are 
the temple thereof” (Apoc. 21:22). Christ, the Lamb, is Him- 
self the temple and the lamb who is sacrificed in it. Even eter- 
nally in heaven, He is still priest and victim. 

St. John had another vision, the fulfillment of Ezechiel’s vision 
and the full explanation of what he himself had seen on Calvary. 
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“And he showed me a river of the water of life, clear as crystal, 
coming forth from the throne of God and of the Lamb. In the 
midst of the city street, on both sides of the river was the tree of 
life, bearing twelve fruits, yielding its fruit according to each 
month, and the leaves for the healing of the nation” (Apoc. 
22:1 f.). The river of the water of life is the Holy Spirit Him- 
self, coming forth from the throne of God and of the Lamb, for 
He eternally proceeds from the Father and the Son; and it is 
Jesus, the sacrificed Lamb at the right hand of the Father, who 
sends Him to us in this life and eternally gives Him to us in 
heaven: “The Advocate .. . whom I will send you from the 
Father, the Spirit of Truth who proceeds from the Father’ (John 
15:26). 

Thus, the waters of the Holy Spirit, sent by the Lamb because 
of His death on the true tree of life, restore to mankind the tree 
of life lost by Adam and Eve on their expulsion from Paradise. 
No, not the same tree, but a more marvelous one of which that 
first one was but a symbol. The first tree of life, in Eden, sym- 
bolized immortality of the body, but the heavenly tree of life 
seen by John in his vision, symbolizes the immortality of God 
Himself which is bestowed upon us in the beatific vision, through 
the Cross of Christ. 

Jesus Himself is the new garden of Eden, and the gate to Eden 
is open, pierced with a lance. Paradise, as described in Genesis, 
was such a wonderful place because it was so abundantly watered 
by four rivers. To the ancient Israelite, who valued water be- 
cause he was a wanderer in a waterless desert, abundant water 
was indeed a symbol of a heavenly place. Jesus is that heavenly 
place. Therefore, He issued this invitation: “If anyone thirst, let 
him come to me and drink” (John 7:37). 

The Temple—God’s dwelling with men, man’s dwelling with 
God—is not always the same. At first, it is only a building made 
with human hands, in the earthly city of Jerusalem, only a shad- 
ow of the true temple to come. But even the true temple, a living 
thing, has various stages of growth. It is the body of Christ, 
formed in the womb of the Virgin Mary by the overshadowing 
of the Holy Spirit. Later this body is pierced with a lance and 
“destroyed” by crucifixion, but “in three days raised up again.” 
From this pierced body flow the waters of grace which build up 
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the mystical body of Christ, the temple of God made of living 
stones with Christ Himself the chief cornerstone. It is the fullness 
of Christ Himself, His completion. In this temple God is fittingly 
worshiped “in spirit and in truth” in the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
in which Christ is both priest and victim, along with all His 
members. In this temple God dwells with His people, living in- 
teriorly in the souls who know and love Him. But in its final 
stage, the temple is God Himself, in whom His people dwell 
because they dwell in the sacrificed Lamb. 
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A MOTHER’S WAY OF THE CROSS 


* takes us on many a journey, sometimes physically, to the 

side of a loved one, oftener into the deep reaches of the heart 
and mind and will. Through love we travel into understanding, 
into self-knowledge, into wisdom. It is there, in the soul, that the 
only real journeys are made. For one man may travel the world 
over without truly seeing or hearing or experiencing, whereas an- 
other might journey into areas of rapture though never leaving 
his wheelchair. 

In that journey of love known as the Way of the Cross, there 
are several roles open to us. We can be mere spectators—curious, 
indifferent, hostile, frightened—but apart from it all. Or we can 
re-travel the Way as a friend of the One who originally made the 
journey, loving Him and sharing all of it with Him in the dear, 
close, but necessarily incomplete, way in which one person shares 
in the experiences of another. 

If we are truly His followers, there will come a day in which 
love will take us on our own special, unique way of the cross. Our 
bleeding feet will follow in His footsteps, and suddenly we shall 
be, not just His sympathizers, not just His friends, but His co- 
redeemers. For a time, brief moment though it be, we shall live 
not of or in ourselves, but in God. 

To cach of us this journey has a meaning and a message—as 
varied as we are. To all it brings grace, superabundant, pressed 
down, and running over. Let us hasten to our journey as the deer 
rushes to the fountain of waters, eager and thirsting. Love will 
give us our fill. 
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FIRST STATION 
J&suUs Is CONDEMNED TO DEATH 

Immaculate Jesus, it is ironic to think of You standing before 
Pilate as a condemned prisoner. It is frightening to think that it 
is really who stand condemned, that my sins merit death. Yet 
You take upon Yourself my debt. O Love Divine, to be willing 
to give all for me! I give You my life in return, to be used as 
You will. 

Like Pilate, | would “wash my hands of the whole affair.” It 
is most difficult for me to admit that my sins have brought You 
to this suffering. I like to think that 1 am not too guilty, that 
others are much more to blame. But now, let me be completely 
honest with You—and with myself, which is even harder. Let me 
take a long, clear look at the many faults and weaknesses I pos- 
sess, the sins which have lined my path—and then let my heart 
burst into a flame of love and gratitude that You were willing to 
give Your very life for me. 

What a change comes over me when that realization sinks deep 
into my consciousness: that You have loved me, weak, dull, fool- 
ish me, to the extent of dying for me. Then I feel a sense of 
worth and dignity that I never knew before. Insignificant I may 
be in the human scheme of things, but God died for me. That 
thought will be a beacon of hope and courage for me, no matter 
what lies ahead. 

It is true that the world may condemn me as a fool, a fanatic, 
a “weak sister,” when I try to follow Your rules instead of theirs. 
Not only must I expect that, but I must also realize how potent 
ridicule and contempt are. Otherwise I'll be thrown off balance 
when I feel the scorn of the worldlings. 

The responsibility which weighs more heavily upon me, 
though, is that of teaching my children these facts. They will see 
that the world often repays deceit and dishonor not with punish- 
ment, but with such rewards as movie contracts and TV appear- 
ances. They will find that a drunken, lecherous life is often no 
barrier to a successful career in the world. Somehow, I must con- 
vince them that Your approval is all that really matters, and that 
the greatest tragedy is to be condemned by You. From the depths 
of my soul I beg You to flood my children’s hearts with such love 
of You that they will require a true sense of proportion. Living 
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in the world, may they come to know that they are not to be of 
it but are destined for things eternal. 

My Jesus, so unjustly condemned, You withstood false accusa- 
tions without retaliating, because God asked it of You. Your 
great love for the Father and for all mankind made You willing 
to offer up Your physical injuries as well as Your mental and 
emotional suffering in serene silence. 

Give me the necessary courage to accept the false charges of 
others with the tranquillity of perfect love, whether these charges 
be intentional or just from thoughtlessness. Give me the strength 
to tame my anger and to control my temper in all situations and 
the charity to foster good will toward my accusers, whether or 
not I am guilty of their complaints. Above all, may I have the 
grace to offer up my injured feelings through You, with You, 
and in You, in the union of perfect love. 

How patient You are, my Lord. I am ashamed when I think 
how I lose my temper over trifles and am seemingly unable to 
cope in a calm, patient way with the day-to-day frustrations of 
my life. When a true crisis arises in my life, the deep inner 
strength which lies in each human being comes to the fore, and, 
with Your multiple graces to bolster me, I usually perform ade- 
quately. But oh, those trifles! Like trying to phone an order to a 
store and getting two busy signals, two wrong departments, and 
then learning that they are all out of that item. Like bathing 
and dressing the little ones, only to find them covered with pea- 
nut butter half an hour later. Like being pushed out of my place 
in line at the supermarket or nudged out of a parking place 
downtown. 

The next time I feel frustrated or irritated, help me to see 
Your manacled hands, Your silent countenance, Your monumen- 
tal patience. Then my trifles will fall back into their proper, in- 
significant place. 

Grant me too, my Savior, a share in Your humility. You are the 
creator of these men who now sit in judgment upon You—the 
mind staggers at the sight of humility unveiled. How we strut 
and preen, we little creatures! (Even the best of us seems not to 
be free from the loathsome taint of pride.) We take ourselves so 
seriously, our affairs are so important. Indeed, our vanity we pro- 
tect at all costs. Again and again during Your years of teaching, 
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You emphasized the need, the worth of humility. Now, in Your 
waning hours, You give us the final full example of it. 

I dare not view that example lightly. I shall meditate upon the 
thought of all-loving, almighty God condemned to ignoble death, 
and learn the lessons of humility, patience, courage, hope, gra- 
titude. 


SECOND STATION 
Jesus TAKES uP His Cross 





“Jesus takes up His Cross’”—a volume could be written about 
these few words. Whereas I would escape from every slightest 
cross if I could, You reached forward and took Yours upon You. 
Only a few hours before, You had asked the Father to spare You 
this agony. You also said: “Not My will but Thine be done.” Of 
Your own will and with gladness You shouldered the Cross that 
would be the means of my salvation. It was not enough that You 
divested Yourself of Your glory and majesty and assumed human 
form; it was not enough that You were born in the humblest 
circumstances, that You spent Your lifetime in service and self- 
abnegation. Now You crown Your human life and exemplify 
Your teachings by making this journey of love for me. 

I try to imitate You, but with little success. Everything in me 
shrinks from pain and sorrow. That must mean that I have not 
yet learned the secret of it all. As I gaze upon Your suffering, 
dear countenance, my heart brims over with love and I feel brave 
enough to face anything for You. Ah, my Jesus, is that the secret? 
Is it love that makes a cross light? 

Yes, that must be the answer. Love lifts us out of ourselves, 
makes us better and stronger than our usual, average selves. A 
mother who injures herself while snatching her child from dan- 
ger will not at the moment feel the pain. My God, fill my heart 
with a devotion so strong that I will run to my crosses, a love so 
precious that I would rather follow You with my cross than be 
feted in the courts of mankind. 

When I pronounced my marriage vows, I implicitly took upon 
myself such crosses as were inherent in my state of life. And they 
are many. In my romantic youth, perhaps, I envisioned my sacri- 
fices-to-be through a rosy haze. I saw myself acting like the dear, 
sweet mothers pictured in sentimental eulogies, spending sleep- 
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less nights with sick little ones, tenderly spooning cereal into a 
succession of mouths, kissing away bruises and hurt feelings alike. 

I’ve done these things, true enough, but the real cross I took 
upon myself is made of harsher stuff. I must live a life that will 
be a constant example for good to my children! Before I can 
teach them to mortify their wills, I must mortify mine. For good 
or ill, I am their model; the way I carry my cross will deeply 
influence the way they carry theirs. 

Quite an assignment for an average Jane Doe! The only thing 
that sustains me is the remembrance that You said Your grace 
was sufficient for me. That is the lifeline to which I cling; having 
that, I can go on my way in peace, relying on Your help and pro- 
tection. What I most desire, my Lord, is to be able to show forth 
Your peace and joy in my life, to make religion attractive to my 
children, to show them that virtue and cheerfulness go hand in 
hand. Help me persuade my children to “taste and see that the 
Lord is sweet.” 

The Cross is heavy, so heavy, because it contains the sins ol 
all mankind. And You have commanded me to take up my cross 
and follow You. Am I too called upon to bear the sins of the 
world? In a sense, I am. As a member of Your mystical body. 
sharing Your life and acting by and with You, I have the awe 
some privilege of atoning for the sins of others. Dear Jesus, re- 
mind me of that the next time I chafe under the burdens You 
have placed upon me. Remind me that the sacrifice I cheerfully 
bring adds golden treasure to the storehouse of the mystical body, 
may in fact be the means of warding off temptation from a child 
of mine. 

Not that my cross will be of heroic proportions, as a general 
rule. It is not given to me to be a Mother Cabrini or a Teresa of 
Avila in my spiritual life. Rather, it is in keeping with my state 
of life to follow the “little way” of Thérése of Lisieux. Did You 
not say that “whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child shall not enter into it’? It is for me to be cheerful at 
PTA meetings when my head is splitting, to repress the harsh 
words when my neighbor hurts my feelings, to—help me, God— 
bear patiently the wound caused by the thoughtlessness of my 
own children. Assist me to be an example to them, never a hin- 
drance, so that they may learn how to accept and carry their 
crosses. 
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Meekly You took up Your Cross, meekly I must take up mine. 
Help me learn that true meekness never denotes weakness, that 
it consists in patience under fire. Only with the grace You give 
me shall I be able to persevere in tranquillity. 


LHIRD STATION 
Jesus FALUs THE First TIME 


My Jesus, You fell to the ground under the crushing load of 
the sins of the world, but You did not accept defeat. You arose! 
With diligence and with infinite patience in regard to those 
around You—the slanderers, the mockers, and the goaders—and 
in disregard of Your own physical weakness, painful suffering, 
and broken heart, You continued without complaint the climb 
toward Calvary. Oh, how often I promise to be faithful, only to 
fall into sin again! ‘Teach me to rise promptly after each mistake, 
whether it springs from my own inner weaknesses or from social] 
pressure. 





Above all, send me courage, else my repeated failures may cast 
me into despair. Satan is clever, so much more clever than I, that 
I am afraid he may taunt me with my sins until I lose hope. Give 
me patience with those who, unwittingly, would lead me into 
temptation. By my example of love, understanding, and firm re- 
sistance, grant me the fortitude to take others with me out of the 
spheres of the occasions of sin. Help me in this way to help es- 
pecially my own children, my husband, and the other members of 
my family. 

Let me not be discouraged when I seemingly fail to convince 
my children of the dangers of materialism and worldliness. You 
must supply the courage and the wisdom if I am to follow a cru- 
sade of word and example directed towards Christian love within 
my own family and among my other associates. Guide me in being 
tactful in this endeavor so that I shall successfully lead those un- 
der my care to You. Protect me against appearing over-zealous in 
my efforts! 

Grant me the patience to recognize the fallen nature of man- 
kind and to do all in my power to offset its evil effects. Help me 
to remember that St. Jerome said, “A man is always entitled to 
be called a saint provided he repents and gets up after every one 
of his falls.” 
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Falls and failings, failings and fallsk—sometimes it seems as 
though my life were composed of nothing else. Besides my major 
errors in family life, there are all the so-called “‘‘little” offenses. 
(Sometimes I wonder if they aren’t the ones that wound children’s 
self-regard and weaken husbands’ morale?) Away from home, I'm 
regarded as kind and thoughtful, perhaps, but what happens to 
my diplomacy, tact, and courtesy inside my four walls? Am I a 
hypocrite with two faces, one for the world and another for my 
family? I pray that that is not true, and that it is more a case of 
its being extremely difficult to be always thoughtful and consid- 
erate, day in and day out, twenty-four hours a day. But I have to 
try. Since the greater part of the responsibility for the home at- 
mosphere rests with me, may I bend every effort toward making 
my home a refuge and a source of refreshment for the family 
members. Like the mother bird who tears the feathers from her 
own breast to form a soft nest for her young, I ask for courage to 
shred my own comfort if need be in order to create a serene home. 

When I think of falls, I think of my own lapses from grace or 
of my faintheartedness under the weight of my crosses. This is as 
it should be—provided I realize that now I am composed of two 
persons, my husband and myself. Just as God has joined us in one 
flesh, so are our destinies entwined too. We travel towards eter- 
nity in a closeness and unity that are unique, each partner respon- 
sible in some measure for the salvation of the other. For who can 
be such a source of spiritual aid or of overwhelming temptation 
as the other part of one’s self? “The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die,” but often the marital partner plays a decisive role in the 
decision for good or evil. 

Herein lie side by side a great responsibility and a glorious op- 
portunity. In assisting my husband to overcome temptation and in 
sustaining him in difficulties I fulfill my own destiny too. For me 
there is only one way to do this: My husband and I must become 
at-one, not only with each other, but also with Him who made us 
so. Merging our unified wills with His, we shall proceed in joy 
to our goal. 


FOURTH STATION 
Jesus Meets His AFFLICTED MOTHER 


Gazing upon this scene, my Jesus, I am struck by the certainty 
of what I have always professed to believe (but always half re- 
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jected): I know first of all that my children do not belong to me, 
and, secondly, that I cannot live their lives for them. I have al- 
ways loudly proclaimed these truths, these obvious, undeniable 
truths, but I realize that in my heart I have never fully accepted 
them. I did not want it to be that way! Those infants smiling up 
from my breast, they were mine, mine. Surely, I thought, the 
streams of our lives must run in the same channels. Does not the 
same blood run in our veins? But it is not to be so. Each soul is 
created by God for Himself; each is a separate stream following 
its own course to eternity. To try to deny this is not only an act 
out of harmony with God’s will, but it is also a most foolish waste 
of strength. ‘There is only one acceptable word here, the one spok- 
en by our Mother and model, and the word is Fiat (“Be it done’). 

My feeling of unity with Mary has never been stronger than it 
is at this moment, in which she identifies herself with women 
everywhere. The silent cry in her heart is the cry of every woman 
who sees her child suffer through a critical illness, who nurses her 
child through serious injuries, or who stands helpless, in anguish, 
as she watches her innocent one die. Just as every suffering woman 
of the past, present, and future is identified with Mary through 
this station, so we are all identified with each other and must 
provide for one another a common source of strength and as- 
sistance. 

Somehow I feel even more “oneness” with Our Lady as I con- 
template her pain-filled meeting with her Son than I do when I 
think of the Nativity. Many times sorrow seems to be a stronger 
binding force than joy. Some mothers have felt in their hearts 
her grief when their sons left home for military service, when they 
were ill overseas and they could do nothing to relieve their pain, 
when they could not even go to them and offer them comfort and 
love. The agony is keen when a wife or mother cannot alleviate 
the sufferings of her loved ones. 

How often through the years Mary must have yearned over her 
Son, from the first moment of His birth in a cold, bare stable 
meant for animals, on through the period of bruised knees and 
cut fingers, and finally to this hour which was like a summation 
of every pang she had ever felt! 

From one worry and problem she was free, however; she didn’t 
have to help her child fight off sin. But I must, and sometimes I’m 
seized with fear at the perils that surround my children, ranging 
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from the frightening onslaught of alcoholism, which is sweeping 
the world, to the wiles of the narcotics peddlers who roam our 
cities. “What,” I ask myself, “if my teen-agers are approached and 
lack the courage to refuse, especially if they see others accepting?” 
The insidious thing about most sin is that its approach is often 
hidden, cloaked under some guise like, “How can one little cigar- 
ette hurt you, one little drink, one little caress?” ‘The average 
well-brought-up, good, young person doesn’t often choose, in ad- 
vance, to do wrong. He just suddenly finds himself in a dangerous 
situation he hadn’t foreseen, caught in a tempest of emotion he 
didn’t expect. 

How can I help? What is my role? When educators tell me I 
must combat materialistic and worldly philosophy with one based 
on spiritual integrity, I feel incapable of the task. But You whis- 
per to Your child to be simple, to follow You in trusting little- 
ness. You tell me that day in and day out, from my children’s 
infancy on, I am to fill their minds with right attitudes; day in 
and day out, I am to live out these attitudes before them. Then, 
You say, in time of stress they will stand fast. And if occasionally 
they waver or go astray, they will return to the right path again, 
led back by the strands of truth I wove about their minds in child- 
hood. Thank You, God, thank You for this hope You give me. 

May I learn from this meeting of Mother and Son one of the 
hardest lessons a parent faces: may I learn to acquiesce in the 
sufferings of my children. I want to save them from sorrow and 
pain, but there is no other way for them to grow in strength and 
sanctity. It is hard, though, Lord, cruelly hard. Ever since I bore 
them, I have bent all of my energies to protecting and shielding 
them: from cold, hunger, and physical pain, from hurts to the 
spirit, to the ego, to the self-confidence. Always my love was like 
an armor within which they found safety. And now I must see 
them pierced in heart or mind or body and must consent, as Mary 
did. 

Sweet Jesus, help me to identify my own suffering with that of 
Your Mother in still another way. Her suffering through You, 
with You, and in You made her Co-Redemptrix of the world. 
May I hope that by uniting all my sufferings as wife and mother 
with hers, I, too, may have some part in the co-redemption of the 
world? 
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Give me life-long recourse to Mary—she’s my Mother too, now 
—and let me implore her unfailing intercession in all the prob- 
lems of my state of life. A significant key for my own actions can 
be found in this: when Mary could not help You physically, she 
prayed and offered up her suffering. Assist me to follow her ex- 
ample in every way, but especially in that of prayer and sacrifice 
for the spiritual and temporal welfare of my loved ones. 

Reflecting upon the relationship of mother and son as _ por- 
trayed in this station, I realize that God has appointed me guard- 
ian over His children. My children really belong to Him and I 
am responsible for them during these few years of earthly life. I 
must carry out God’s will in their regard, not my own. I must 
pray continuously to know the will of God and to be given the 
grace to accept it. Through prayer and sacrifice, I shall be shown 
the way. 


FIFTH STATION 
SIMON OF CyRENE HELPs Jesus CARRy His Cross 


My Jesus, we do not know that Simon rushed forward of his 
own free will to help You carry the Cross. He helped because the 
circumstances at hand forced him to do so. ‘Those who pressed the 
Cross upon him were those whom he in all probability disliked, 
the soldiers of the conquerors. Yet, as far as we know, he showed 
no resentment. Perhaps he did not even feel sorry for himself or 
display a self-seeking attitude as I usually do when adversities 
bear heavily upon me. He shouldered his burden and completed 
the climb to Calvary in the company of his Lord. 

How reluctant I am to carry the cross You send, but, oh, what 
grace and consolation flow to me when I accept! No sooner am I 
touched by Your Cross than, like Simon, I find my soul illumined 
and enriched. Why, why can’t I remember this? Time after time 
I shrink from the cross; I think I cannot bear this particular trial. 
It seems too much; I am tired; the gloomy vista ahead makes me 
feel that I am sinking in quicksand. And yet I know that when I 
unite myself with You, my cross becomes not a weight to drag 
me down, but a pole with which I can vault into heaven. Some- 
how, it is when my eyes are filled with tears that I see You most 
clearly. 
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When circumstances force me into helping others, dear Jesus, 
in those instances which I find most difficult, let me remembei 
the Cyrenian who had not planned to help a stranger and who 
probably had not budgeted his time for doing so. Give me the 
grace to accept the cross of others, that I may help them bea 
their burdens. It is meant that we should help carry one another's 
crosses. That is one of the reasons why we are where we are when 
we are. It was Your message when You allowed Simon to help 
You. You, being God, could have carried the Cross alone, had 
you not wished to give Simon and all of us who follow him the 
opportunity of sharing in the Redemption and of enjoying great- 
er union with You. Give me the privilege of helping You in the 
person of others wherever help is needed, without regard to the 
race, creed, social position, or financial standing of those I assist. 
Let me not use the excuse, “I do not have time,” for my refusal 
to help others. Give me, O Lord, the quiet of spirit and interior 
strength to carry those crosses which You place upon me whether 
[ am willing or unwilling. Let me accept both with the same 
grace and quiet of spirit. 

It just struck me that sometimes I go at this business of carry- 
ing my cross a little too hard—-and mislay one of my most power- 
ful aids. I mislay my sense of humor! I get so busy fighting the 
good fight that I forget just how potent an ally a sense of humor 
is. When I think about it, I believe that Satan is scared to death 
of a good laugh, especially if I direct it at myself and my troubles. 
He just beams when I get myself all tied up in knots of tension 
about my spiritual state or about my crosses—or about anything. 
He knows that I can’t march forward when I’m bound hand and 
foot by anxiety. Strange how easily I forget that! Time and again 
I've experienced the beneficial effects of good humor and an 
understanding chuckle in my relationships with others. Please, 
Lord, help me remember this when I need it most. 

Let me see You in all persons; not only in the living saints 
whom I am most willing to help or to accept help trom, but also 
in those who appear to be least like You. It is in them that Your 
need is greatest. The human beings who exemplify the antithesis 
of Your virtues are those who constitute the dying and dead cells 
of the mystical body. 

When / need help, grant me the grace to accept that help from 
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sinners as well as from saints. You accepted Simon’s help without 
questioning his background, his moral integrity, or his social 
status. You accepted the help of the thief on the cross without 
examining his sins or his worthiness. When we permit others to 
help us, we provide rungs in their ladder of salvation. May I nev- 
er, through pride and false self-sufficiency, refuse the privilege of 
helping to anyone who wishes to help You through me. Show me 
how to strike a proper balance between the self-reliance I must 
maintain and a humble willingness to accept help when I need it 
and the wisdom to know the difference between the two. 





Help me to realize that all those seemingly insignificant, but 
very irritating, crosses of my daily life are bits of Your Cross, and 
that by carrying them patiently and willingly, I am helping to 
lift the Cross from Your dear shoulders. 


SIXTH STATION 
VERONICA WIPES THE FACE OF JESUS 


Although I would not tell this to anyone but You, I have al- 
ways liked to picture myself in Veronica’s place. I could almost see 
myself rushing up to You with a cloth to wipe Your dear, suffer- 
ing face. Now, in my more mature years, I acknowledge to myself 
that I probably would have lacked the courage to do so. Because 
I am afraid of physical harm? Yes, partly, but far more because 
I am afraid of being censured and laughed at! 

Isn’t that why I don’t speak up in. behalf of anyone whose 
clothes, manners, nationality, or social and intellectual level don’t 
fit in with the “right’”” women in the group I belong to? Why I 
hesitate to extend a helping hand to one whose path has been so 
harsh that she has veered just a bit astray, is a little confused, is 
going down under the pressure of a life that is more than she can 
bear? O merciful Jesus, give me the courage to place the veil of 
my compassion over the weak and weary souls who come my way. 
For, under the veil I shall find—You. 


Among all the observers who lined the via dolorosa, there was 
only one who of her own free will came to Your aid, my Lord. 
That one was a woman. Your choice of a woman to act out of 
free will and compassion in aiding You exalts the position of 
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every woman, and places upon all women a responsibility that is 
unique. 

The sense of this responsibility in women’s hearts has taken 
outward expression through the ages in the mothers who bind 
children’s wounds and who console the hurt feelings of all mem- 
bers of the family during times of emotional stress. It finds an 
outlet in the nurses who valiantly care for helpless sufferers, and 
in the heroic teachers who, year after year, not only impart knowl- 
edge but also labor to heal the psychological wounds of young 
people. In fact, the Florence Nightingales among women in all 
states of life are too numerous to be counted. Almost all of them 
are unnoticed, their deeds unsung, and, often, the goodness of 
their heartfelt compassion unappreciated. 

The everyday deeds of the housewife are perhaps the least con- 
spicuous and the least appreciated of all in comparison with those 
of women in other vocations. Yet, in her obscurity, it is the wife 
and mother, perhaps, who has the greatest opportunity among 
women to walk at Veronica’s side and to be united with the 
Savior carrying the Cross. Her opportunities for sanctity are un- 
limited because hers is a lowly state of life. Do women as a rule 
take advantage of these golden chances? Do I? 

If You, Lord, were to walk in my front door today, wouldn't I 
seize the occasion to offer You joy and comfort? Wouldn't I rath- 
er bite off my tongue than speak a harsh word to You? My hus- 
band will walk in the door this evening and he will be tired and 
harassed. His daily struggle in the market place will have taken 
its toll. There he will stand, looking to me for understanding and 
moral support. Will I see You standing there and rush to him 
with words of endearment, encouragement, and praise, or will I 
look up from my work and say, “I hope you didn’t forget the 
light bulbs again?”” My children will come in too. Will I welcome 
them with a gay voice and a smile that says “I love you,” or will 
I snap at them with words like, “I wonder if you'll ever learn to 
come in the side door?” 

In return for her offering, Veronica received such graces as God 
intended her to have. When she wiped Your dear face, my Lord, 
the imprint of Your countenance was left upon her veil. Trace 
Your holy image upon my soul, I beg, and mark me as Your own. 

Because it is not always possible for me to undertake corporal 
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works of mercy outside my home, inspire me to pray and offer 
sacrifices for all who suffer—the physically iil, the mentally or 
emotionally disturbed, exceptional children, and the aged. May 
I especially remember the sick poor who are unable, for instance, 
to hire the help they need for their care. Dear Jesus, enrich my 
interior life with prayer and meditation which I can offer for all 
in need. 

Until recently, I didn’t realize how fortunate I, as a housewife, 
am in this matter of prayer. Why, my life offers me more time for 
prayer, probably, than any career outside the cloister. Much of 
my work is routine, can be performed mechanically by my hands 
while my mind and heart are conversing with You. Help me de- 
velop the habit of prayer, O Lover of souls. Speaking to You and 
listening for Your answers must become such a part of me that I 
can carry on continuously this heavenly communion, as unper- 
turbed by the dozens of interruptions which will occur as I would 
be by any that would suspend a conversation between, say, my 
mother and myself. Afterwards, we would just take up where we 
had left off. Heart to heart, heart to heart, may we be forever 
united. 

From the special nature You have bestowed upon me as a worn- 
an, there flows a duty for me to offer compassion, comfort, and 
healing to those who need it. Grant me, Lord, the grace to reflect 
in my actions all day long the womanly and Christ-comforting 
qualities epitomized by Veronica. 


SEVENTH STATION 
Jesus FALLS THE SECOND TIME 

By Your second fall, my Savior, help me to realize that the 
road to salvation is not made of soft velvet and strewn with rose 
petals. It is instead a rough surface covered with sharp, jagged 
stones which cause me to fall again and again. Moreover, the way 
to perfection does not lie on a single plane but on a steep, hilly 
ascent with a series of plateaus. When I come to a smooth place 
I feel that my struggles are over, that I have conquered. Then a 
turn in the road reveals that I am merely on a grassy level which 
precedes another tortuous path up the cliff-side. Or, worse yet, 
in my complacency and sense of ease, I become careless of my 
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steps and plunge back down the path over which | have come. 
Help me to be resigned to the fact that this is the way things are 
—no doubt for my own good. Help me to realize that it is the 
persistent getting up each time—over and over and over again— 
that counts! 

I may fall from the effects of my inner weaknesses or from the 
pressure of despair and depression which present day social and 
economic conditions place upon me. Balancing my home budget 
is growing more difficult each day. Sometimes I have to make 
choices which seem to tear me up inside. How can I decide which 
is more important: larger amounts of proteins in the meals or 
warmer sweaters for the children, braces on the teeth for one or 
corrective shoes and therapy for another. You know how these 
things weigh on me, Lord, and get my nerves jangling. 

I must develop a better sense of proportion, a realization of 
which things are vital and which ones only seem to be. I need the 
perspective which comes from the deep certainty that the prob- 
lems of life, no matter how serious, are after all only temporary, 
but the life of the soul is eternal. Then I can go on from there to 
provide first for the spiritual well-being of my children and sec- 
ondly for such temporal needs as I can. When I have done all 
that I am able to do, I must finally place the rest in Your hands, 
for You have told me not to be anxious about the things of this 
world but to seek first Your kingdom. You have assured me that, 
if I do this, all that I really need will be provided for me. Forgive 
me my worries, sweet Comforter, and grant me an increase of 
confidence in Your all-wise, all-powerful, all-loving providence. 

If it’s hard for me to maintain a proper sense of proportion, it’s 
perhaps harder still for me to cope with the frenzied, hurried 
pace of modern living. Sometimes I feel as though I’m always 
rushing somewhere: to the grocery store, to the cleaners for hub- 
by’s suit, to the repair shop to pick up the toaster or the iron, to 
Ye Little Gifte Shoppe for a birthday present, to a parent-teacher 
conference for a discussion of the latest report cards, to a parish 
meeting for some worthy project—the list never dwindles away. 
Result: my good intentions vanish and I find myself falling once 
more into irritability and resentment. (Wonder if one of the 
reasons I fall so often in these circumstances is that I carry around 
a weighty load of self-pity!) 
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My dearest Jesus—all of a sudden I see something that I never 
noticed before. For years I have been, almost unconsciously, re- 
senting the times in which I live, wishing I had been born in a 
calmer era, instead of being joyful simply because this is when 
You want me to live. By this, I betrayed both You and me: You, 
because I did not cooperate fully with Your will; me, because I 
lost an opportunity for grace and spoiled my earthly happiness 
too. Resentment and peace cannot occupy the same heart. 

What can I do? How change myself? For one thing, I see that 
I lack organization in my life. While this is an age of speed and 
movement, there’s no reason why I can’t control and moderate 
my own pace, through better planning and elimination of non- 
essential activity. For another thing, I’m beginning to wonder if 
I do too many of the home tasks myself instead of teaching the 
children to take over? If so, I’m failing them, hampering them 
for their adult life. 

But most of all, O loving Master, I need to imitate Your moth- 
er, because in her I find the opposite of my harried hurrying. In 
her is quiet peace, a silence and tranquillity, which soothe and 
refresh me. Just to think of her fills my soul with calmness. With 
the new insight You give me today, I now understand that she 
was serene, a Woman of Silence, not because she lived in any 
particular time but because she was at-one with You. If her ma- 
ternity had flowered in the twentieth century, she would have 
been the same as she was two thousand years ago, quietly going 
about her duties, her mind and heart at all times sustained and 
strengthened by her complete abandonment to God’s fatherly 
providence. 

To you I turn, O most blessed of mothers, and beg you to re- 
mind me as I start each new day that I have a better chance of 
keeping my footing on my journey if I walk with a more meas- 
ured tread, calmly, trustingly. Teach me how to walk with God. 

Maybe I would fall less often into error if I would just admit 
that the home is no longer an isolated, private domain—and then 
do what I can to protect it. In those periods when the home was 
the center of social life and outside influences were at a mini- 
mum, family solidarity, morality, and spiritual integrity were 
protected somewhat by this very seclusion. 


All that is changed now, with the world having entered the 
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home in a variety of ways, among the most potent of which are 
the radio, the press, and television. Day by day, these outside 
forces play upon my family’s life, cajoling, arguing, persuading, 
stunning, or merely presenting—but always influencing, for good 
or ill. For a long time I’ve been trying to evade this issue, to over- 
look my responsibility, but today as I behold Your weary, tor- 
tured body in a state of collapse because of my sins, I know that 
I must protect my soul and the souls of my family from even 
the slightest threat. 

The entrance of these intrusions into my home is perhaps one 
of the most difficult problems for me, my Jesus, because it calls 
for such precise judgment. It would be easier if the press were 
entirely sinful, if radio and television programs were completely 
immoral. Then there would be only one answer, “No!” But it’s 
not that way. Some of the material is trivial, some dishonest, ma- 
terialistic, unwholesome. On the other hand, through these media 
there reaches my home much that is healthy and wholesome and 
instructive, and there exists a potential power for good that is 
almost limitless. 

Now the Holy Father, Your visible representative, has given me 
a guide for the right use of press, radio, and television, and I will 
obey him, my Lord, just as if You had spoken. No more looking 
upon these forces as a convenient means of keeping the children 
out of my way when I’m busy, or as a substitute for the family 
recreation I should have been supplying. My role calls for vigi- 
lance and self-sacrifice, says His Holiness, and these I hereby em- 
brace. 

Again and again do I resolve to stand firm; again and again I 
fall. Only a God could be patient with one who always promises 
and always forgets. But You are God, patient, forgiving, loving. 
You will unfailingly rescue me after each fall, provided only that 
I do not reject Your help. You who know the secret places of my 
soul, the frailties, the deceits, You still love me and You wait for 
me. 





EIGHTH STATION 
Jesus SPEAKS TO THE WOMEN OF JERUSALEM 


“Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not over Me; but weep for your- 
selves, and for your children.” All my life, O Teacher of souls, I 
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have felt that the full significance of this station has eluded me. 
Today I beg You to send me the gifts of understanding and wis- 
dom, that I may be able to comprehend the message You have 
for me. 

The words themselves have an obvious meaning: that I should 
shed no tears for You who have willed each step of Your journey 
and are now fulfilling a divine mission in an awesome fashion, 
but should instead weep ceaselessly over my sins and those of my 
children. For these sins are the cause of Your pain. You call me 
to contrition, and humbly I beg that You assist me to obtain a 
contrition based on pure love, with no hint of fear or self-seeking 
but only a perfect love of You, my love. Show me too how to 
make sacrifices for those who have sinned because of my bad in- 
fluence at those times when I have been separated from You by 
my own foolish will. Teach me how to impart to my children all 
Your instructions so that they, strong in faith, will be inspired 
to contrition and to acts of reparation for their own sins and those 
of the whole world. 

It is perhaps easier for my children and me, living as we do at 
this point in history, to realize our responsibility to our neighbor 
and to understand that he is every living person. In a moment, 
through our advanced methods of communication, we can learn 
what is happening in the remotest part of the world. The com- 
mand to love our neighbor as ourselves can no longer be viewed 
vaguely. It takes on a new meaning as we realize, at last, the 
eternal truth: Every man is our neighbor. Until we act upon this 
knowledge, in the temporal and the spiritual realm, there can be 
only weeping and sorrow for all. 

You also told the holy women of Jerusalem that the time was 
coming wherein the people would feel that the barren were for- 
tunate, when they would “say to the mountains: Fall upon us; 
and to the hills: Cover us.’’ Could You have been speaking of my 
day also? This is surely a time of tensions of many kinds, and a 
mother feels all of them keenly. One of the knottiest problems I 
face is the feeling of being hemmed in by economic pressures on 
the one side and the teachings of the Church on the other. As 
the babies come and financial problems mount, I seek a solution. 
Surely I will find it underneath the Cross. 

It strikes me that the first thing I need to do is watch my atti- 
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tude towards large families, that I may always regard them with 
respect and admiration. Sometimes, in the face of social disap- 
proval, I am tempted to adopt an apologetic manner. Don't let 
me do it, Lord! I must guard, too, my inner feelings, never har- 
boring a resentment of the financial hardships that having a large 
family entails. Help me always to look upon each child as a 
precious blessing from You. 

The second thing I pray for, my Creator, is that You will in- 
spire our leaders to work for social justice, so that financial as- 
sistance for large families will receive the attention and action it 
deserves. This is the real crux of the situation, it seems to me. 
Mothers don’t run out of love for prospective babies; they just 
run out of money. Elsewhere, appropriate legislation has given 
large families the tax relief, subsidies, and salary increases which 
make it possible for them to live in peace and dignity. Fill all 
hearts with Your justice, O merciful God, and bring them into 
the orbit of Your eternal harmony and order. 

The third thing I need is confidence. As in all the other needs 
and problems of my life, the final solution is the same and so is 
my prayer: Show me how to relax in the care of divine provi- 
dence. You who mark even the fall of a sparrow, You know my 
needs and You will provide for them. I must be patient—and 
confident. 





I wonder, too, if You were gently warning me of the tears that 
will be mine if I don’t take positive action, where needed, in 
every area of my children’s lives? Were You saying I should stop 
wringing my hands and get busy, 

How inconsistent I am! I worry about the tendency of my chil- 
dren to expect a constant succession of “treats” and a permanent 
routine of ready-made entertainment—but I don’t take the time 
or exercise the patience necessary to introduce them to more 
creative activities. (When did I last take them to the art museum 
or a concert; have I helped them become scouts, take home nurs- 
ing, develop skill in a sport?) I’m deeply concerned because my 
children seem to look upon homemaking as monotonous drud- 
gery—but I haven't taught them the pleasure and pride that 
come from competence in cooking and sewing, in wielding a 
paint brush or a gardening tool. I talk glibly about ‘“‘a shared 
life,” about “family unity,’ about “working, playing, and pray- 
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ing together’’—but half the time I forget how important it is 
to my children for me to talk with them, to listen. Lord, please 
save me from having to weep because I failed to help my children 
develop the talents You gave them, because I didn’t show them 
the beauty and richness of the creative vocation by which You 
have willed that I am to become Christ-like. 

When I see the women of Jerusalem pictured with their babies 
in their arms, I am moved to pray for the mother who has to 
work away from home. Those mornings when she thinks she sim- 
ply cannot walk away from her fat, dimpled baby, from the out- 
stretched hands of her lonely little one; those evenings when she 
wearily starts her home duties after a trying day in an office, too 
tired by then to appreciate those same little ones; the constant 
fatigue, the headaches, the taut nerves, yes, the working mother 
has much to bear. Oh, there are pleasant moments: compliments 
from the supervisor, satisfaction in the knowledge of work well 
done, the consciousness of being able to be a help-meet in every 
sense of the word. 

But there is danger also. When the financial crisis is over and 
she can return to her home duties, the mother may hesitate and 
wonder if she should keep on working “‘just for a while.” ‘Those 
treacherous little words, “‘just for a while”! How often have they 
fooled me, led me down a path that ended in tears! I am afraid 
to think how they might yet betray me if I were in this mother’s 
place, for when would I think I had enough security, when would 
I think I didn’t really need that extra money? (There would al- 
ways be one more thing to buy; I’d plan to work “just till the 
car’s paid for,” “‘j 
the roof is fixed.’’) 

‘Today, for the mother who must work, I ask that You will 
soothe and fortify her heart, that, walking side by side with her, 
You will fill her with the treasures of Your bounty, the peace 
and rest that only You can give. Be to her the daily bread which 
will nourish her soul unto eternal life. 

Fill my heart with the compassion which touched the holy 
women. Frail though they were, their tender souls were able to 
override fear and dread and to show You love and consolation. 
They had the moral stamina to overcome their human emotions 
and to place themselves on the side of justice, truth, and honor— 
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in spite of the social chaos which was going on around them at 
the time. And what of me? Have I the courage to acknowledge 
You before men, regardless of the social practices which surround 
me? Oh, I say that I do and think that I do, but in a moment 
of crisis, where will I be? At Your side or cowering in a corner? 
Help me, dear Lord, to be the person You want me to be, the 
person You planned from all eternity. Only You can bring this 
about; alone I shall fail. Send me the Holy Spirit, give me to 
Your mother as her charge. Urge Your angels and Your saints 
to help me—and I am safe. 





NINTH STATION 
Jesus FALLS THE ‘THIRD ‘TIME 


Sweet Savior, although at this third fall death is near and Your 
sacred body has undergone torments, Your executioners are torn 
between the savage desire to force You to keep on and the still 
more sadistic wish to save You for death on the Cross. Physically 
it seems impossible for You to continue. What is it that pulls You 
to Your feet again? What power enables Your dying body to 
complete its journey? It is love, love divine, love immortal. 

How deeply this thought penetrates the heart of a mother! She 
has experienced some faint reflection of this love, has felt its 
majestic force, the most potent the world has ever known. For 
her child, she will gladly face death itself. The fierce strength of 
her love has in many instances snatched her child from the grave. 
Flood my soul with this love, my Jesus, until it is filled to its 
utmost capacity. 

Another lesson which Your third fall teaches me is that I should 
be more patient with myself concerning my own weaknesses. Why 
am I so surprised and disturbed by my faults? Do I think I am 
different from the rest of mankind? Perhaps my anxious concern 
is another form of pride or vanity, which can easily result in 
scrupulosity. I am taken aback to find that I am not the superior 
person my mind has always pictured—is that it? One thing is 
sure: I cannot make much progress in the spiritual life if I be- 
come too upset and panicky every time I fall into sin. Rather, 
each occasion should be an incentive for me to humble myself, to 
admit that that’s what I should expect from such a weak person 
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as I. Throwing myself upon Your mercy, I beg You in all meek- 
ness and confidence to supply those qualities which will bring me 
to the spiritual level You wish me to attain. 

A fall, provided it is not a deliberate turning away from God, 
but rather the result of human frailty, can be a source of great 
grace. For one thing, it makes us realize all over again how weak 
we are and how dependent on God’s grace and mercy. By this 
admission we are tacitly acknowledging the true relationship of 
the creature to his creator. Also, our pride is ripped to shreds, 
and there is nothing God likes better than a humble soul. 

We are impelled, moreover, to call upon God’s aid, and the 
more we ask of Him, the more we honor Him, since we thereby 
admit that He is Lord and Master of all, that all riches are His. 
If ever I feel hesitant about calling on You again, my King, let 
me realize that each time I ask something of You, I honor You 
by admitting my own helplessness, expressing my confidence that 
You can and will help me, and by recognizing Your power and 
majesty, Your dominion over all creation. 

At this point on the via dolorosa, You did not cry out for 
either earthly or heavenly aid. Instead, You summoned spiritual 
fortitude and made the last lap of Your journey of love. Teach 
me, O Jesus, never to give up, but to press forward regardless of 
the suffering incurred or other difficulties involved. Keep me 
steadfastly on the way to my Calvary. Send me physical and spirit- 
ual strength when I am weary to the point of collapse from my 
household tasks and the other duties of motherhood, or when I 
am besieged with pain of body or mind. Often disappointments 
bear down upon me, others betray me, or my prayers are not 
answered promptly—and to my own specifications. It is then | 
need the courage and patience to dismiss my frustrations with a 
prayer of submission and acceptance which will unite them with 
Your sacrifice. Most of all, my Savior, my Guide, and my Love, 
I beg that when I am near the end of my earthly path, when pain, 
discouragement, and weakness overwhelm me and I can no long- 
er give You speech or action, raise my heart and will to You. Keep 
me faithful to the last. 

This must have been Your most difficult fall, my Lord, because 
Your pain was greatest and Your weakness excessive. Yet I have 
seen that You were able to rise and continue on the way through 
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the great strength of Your love. Surely love and humility will al- 
ways conquer if I exercise the patience to persist in what I know 
to be right even though in the eyes of the world I appear to fail. 
There must be no compromise between my love of God and an 
appeasement of worldliness. Enlighten my understanding in this 
respect, dearest Savior, and strengthen my will. Help my desire 
for right to prevail. 


TENTH STATION 
Jesus Is STRIPPED OF His GARMENTS 

The thought of the pain and humiliation You underwent 
pierces my heart like a knife. To think that I am the cause of 
Your anguish of body and spirit! The knowledge terrifies me un- 
til I remember that You did it all willingly for me. Then I feel 
ashamed and seek some means of rectifying the wrong I have 
caused. I resolve to be worthy of Your great love for me. 

I shall begin by contemplating the fact that when Your robes 
were stripped from Your body, Your wounds which had con 
gealed with Your sacred blood were now reopened. That is pre- 
cisely what I do each time I recommit the sins from which I am 
absolved by the sacrament of penance—I reopen Your wounds. 
What a deterrent to sin! Strip from me, O my God, all desire for 
even the occasion of sin, and give me strength to keep the resolu- 
tions I make during confession “never to offend Thee again.” 

Now I can feel a ray of hope. Joy fills my soul at the knowl- 
edge that You accepted such torments for love of me, and that I 
can make restitution, even though only in a small way. At last 
I see more clearly the great lesson which You want me to learn: 
I must divest myself of all that is not of You. I am to detach my- 
self from everything I have, even my own virtues. In my quest for 
sanctity, I forget at times that there is more to it than the acquisi- 
tion of virtues. I forget that, first of all I must empty myself and 
practice complete detachment. I must become empty in order 
that Christ may fill my soul. This is not so simple as it sounds. 
Often it is far harder to do nothing, to be quiet, to be detached, 
than it is to be busy about doing good. 

One thing which I as a mother find it hard to strip from my- 
self is my attachment to time. As far as my family goes, I seem to 
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want what I want when I want it! I start with the little things, 
wanting my children to learn good manners, table etiquette, and 
the like according to my time schedule. Years pass, and I find my- 
self pushing them in school, pushing them in social graces, never 
willing to wait for the slow unfolding of the personality of the 
child. 

But even more when I pray for something which I think is 
deeply important for the family good, do I want my prayers 
answered now, today. Especially if | have a wayward child, a weak 
child, then my anxiety seems to press me from all sides. I grow 
restless and fainthearted, or even disbelieving, when year suc- 
ceeds year and my prayer is still, apparently, unanswered. Will I 
never learn that God’s time is not our time? That prayer perse- 
vered in is always answered? 

Some of our great saints were wastrels in their youth, a thorn 
in the heart to their mothers, but these devout women never lost 
hope, never stopped praying with faith. They did not try to tell 
God what to do or when to act 





and He gave them their heart’s 
desire. For twenty years or more, St. Monica prayed for the con- 
version of her son, Augustine. ‘Today we venerate him as a great 
saint and a Doctor of the Church. Help me, ever-present God, to 
drop my fretful preoccupation with time and teach me how to 
place all my concerns in Your hands—and then relax. 

Working in the garden the other day, I was struck by the sim- 
ilarity between the weeds and my sins. Both are so hard to up- 
root. By comparison, good qualities seem delicate, needing con- 
stant attention and care, but faults and sins thrive like weeds. 
Stripping myself of them takes strength and great effort, and 
often I am bruised in the process. I needn’t think either that I 
can cut them off at the surface, that if they don’t show for awhile, 
[am rid of them. No, I must tear them out by the roots. When 
I do, let me remember You, my Jesus, torn and wounded for my 
sake. 





Gazing upon Your bleeding, mangled flesh, I am reminded 
that someone has said this: In all the history of the Passion, there 
is no record of a woman’s having hurt or betrayed You, Lord, but 
only of having given You aid and comfort. We are never to 
wound, only to heal. My heart is heavy when I think how often 
I have failed in this regard. It is true that I haven’t gone about 
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jeopardizing lives or betraying other human beings into the 
hands of torturers! Maybe that’s because I have had neither the 
temptation nor the opportunity of doing so. No, the sharp word, 
the hasty laugh, and the sarcastic comment have been the weapons 
with which I have wounded hearts. The gossip I listened to, the 
unflattering reports I repeated, these are the actions which have 
placed me, not at the side of Mary, Veronica, and Magdalen, but 
with the brutal soldiers. The sins of the tongue are just as cruel 
and as great a violation of the trust You place in me as were the 
weapons which the soldiers used to inflict Your torture. Yes, | 
must discipline my tongue, but first I must discipline my 
thoughts; so dear Jesus, fill my heart with Your love and kind- 
ness in order that I may have no desire to listen to or repeat gos- 
sip. Only through purity of heart and love can I hope to reach 
this goal. 


ELEVENTH STATION 
Jesus 1s NAILED TO THE CROss 


My Jesus, the blows of the hammer seem to echo down the 
years, vibrating in the depths of my being. I cannot bear to see 
You suffer so, my Love. I beg You, “nail my heart to Your feet, 
there to remain forever.” 

It is a hard fact to accept, but the basis for a true understand- 
ing of the spiritual life is this: the Cross is a privilege, not a mean- 
ingless burden. Saints have told us this over and over, but we 
need to make this knowledge our own, to achieve real comprehen- 
sion of it—and then to act upon our comprehension. It is through 
suffering that we gain spiritual understanding and compassion. 
Sometimes it appears that the only way to enlarge a heart, to give 
it depth and perception and humility and sympathy, is to break 
it. Remind me of this, O Lord, the next time I grow impatient 
with my cross or with others whose cross I am supposed to help 
carry. Remind me too of St. Paul, who said, ‘““Thrice I besought 
the Lord that it [the sting of the flesh] might depart from me. 
And He said to me, ‘My grace is sufficient for thee: for power is 
made perfect in infirmity.’ Gladly therefore will I glory in my 
infirmities that the power of Christ may dwell in me.” 





Through our cross, too, we become sharers in the redemption 
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of mankind. We know it is the will of God that all men be sanc- 
tified, but not all men are aware of Him, not all do penance for 
their sins. This is where our great privilege lies. Christ has allowed 
us to continue His sufferings in ourselves, that we may “‘fill up 
what is wanting.” Following in the footsteps of the Master, we are 
to carry our crosses with Him until the end of time. 

Marriage and motherhood offer an excellent opportunity to 
assist others in bearing their crosses, I know—and it affords equal- 
ly many occasions for irritation and boredom with those same 
crosses! Marriage can be a “through ticket to heaven” with its 
daily opportunity to bear silently our own burdens and those of 
others. The day-in-and-day-out sacrifice of our time, our inclina- 
tions, and our little foolishnesses; the ready ear for an oft-told 
story; the sympathy with an endless chain of little problems; the 
tiring coping with requests and needs—these are all little cruci- 
fixions, stepping stones to sainthood. But how boring the home 
problems tend to become! (Sometimes, sad but true, we find it 
more enjoyable to play Lady Bountiful to the sorrows and other 
needs of a stranger than to face the monotonous routine at home.) 
It is precisely in the valiant struggling with the daily needs of my 
family that my salvation lies. This truth must be burned upon 
my mind and heart uneffaceably. I am not to dash off to the for- 
eign missions, not to shed my blood for Christ, not to become a 
great heroic figure in the eyes of the world or to go down in 
history. I am to carry my daily cross and to help others to bear 
theirs. 

Indeed, I am probably not capable of great deeds or heroic 
sacrifices. From all eternity You knew that, and You provided a 
way for the little ones, the lesser souls like mine. What a consola- 
tion for a weak creature like me! A cup of cold water, a cool 
cloth to wipe a feverish brow—these are the things You reward. 
You have made me see that it is in the little acts of kindness that 
great recompenses lie. Surely my state of life presents me hour-by- 
hour chances to practice this “Little Way” of St. Thérése. Again 
I see a conflict with the world’s attitude. The world regards little 
deeds and little lives as unimportant. It saves its salvos for the 
spectacular. But You measure with a different rod, and You tell 
me that in performing my unpretentious tasks well and in the 
right spirit, I can reach the heights of beatitude. My life and work, 
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obscure as they are, have dignity, meaning, and worth. Let me 
respect them. 

That, however, is not the total of Your mercy and kindness to 
me. Not only do You make it possible for me to climb heaven 
ward over a path lined solely with trifling deeds of kindness per 
formed by an obscure individual in the quiet and anonymity of 
her four walls, but You will remove even the boredom and the 
monotony. All I need do is turn to You, unite my life with Yours, 
see You in all things—and You will refresh me. I have Your word 
for this. The rest is up to me. 





Finally, allowing Yourself to be nailed to the Cross, when You 
could have spared Yourself this pain and humiliation, must mean 
that I am to follow Your example of complete subjection to the 
will of God. You know, sweet Lord, how many things there are 
against which my will and human nature rebel. Please help me 
to accept Your will, not grudgingly but with peace and joy simply 
because it is Your will. Blessed Mary, when I think of you watch- 
ing your Son being nailed to the Cross, I see what a child I still 
am, wanting my own way, fretful when denied it. Let me learn of 
you, my Mother. I implore your help. 


TWELFTH STATION 
Jesus Diks ON THE Cross 


Now the sacrifice is complete. You have given Your life that | 
might live eternally. Do not let this gift be in vain, most loving 
Savior. 

Death repels me. It is so cold, so final. And yet, does not all 
the life of the soul spring from a series of little deaths? Does it 
not feed and grow strong upon the death of selfishness and pride 
and lust? Even our dead hopes and lost dreams are food for the 
soul. Help me to make all things serve You, my Master—not only 
my good deeds and prayers, but also my evil tendencies which, 
when crushed, shall send up an incense of love to You. 

As I stand at the foot of the Cross, I reflect upon Your words, 
“And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me.” You indeed 
draw all men to You in holy awe because You gave us Your life 
in infinite love so that we, at our hour of death, may have the 
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courage and love to die within Your power of redemption. Other 
interpretations of Your words come to mind as I gaze upon Your 
crucified body, suspended between heaven and earth. You are the 
link between God and man, the mediator, eternally pleading our 
cause from Your eternal Cross. Perhaps You spoke too of Your 
resurrection when You would be lifted up out of death and out 
of the tomb. Then came Your ascension when You were lifted 
from the earth into Your heavenly dwelling place. Each of these 
occasions drew the hearts of Your followers, made them burn with 
love and longing for You, just as they tug today at the souls of 
Your latest children. 

Finally came the greatest of miracles, the fact that You still 
remain with us and draw us to You like a magnet as You are 
lifted up before us on our altars. We do not have to envy the 
disciples or wish that we had lived in Nazareth in Your time. You 
are still with us, still being lifted up before our eyes, still pulling 
us to You with a force that will not be denied. How consoling to 
realize that when we kneel before You in the Blessed Sacrament, 
we are as truly in Your presence as if we had been at Your feet 
when You delivered the sermon on the mount! It is not neces- 
sary, either, to travel great distances or make costly pilgrimages 
to find You. You are present in even the smallest and least pre- 
tentious of chapels and churches, and we can converse with You, 
adore You, tell You our joys, sorrows, and problems. We can ask 
Your advice and listen for Your answer which is sure to come; it 
could not be otherwise in Your real presence. 

I can hear You say, “‘I thirst,” and I know that You spoke not 
alone of physical thirst. Even more You cried out with intense 
longing for the love of those for whom You were expending Your 
all. ‘They, Your disloyal ones, denied You any assistance in bear- 
ing Your grief and suffering. Outside of the faithful three at the 
foot of the Cross, only the good thief gave You any comfort now. 
And I, as I reflect upon my own sins, realize that I too refused 
you my love every time that I fell from grace. 

My Jesus, grant me the grace and fortitude not to resort to self- 
pity if those whom I so dearly love show me indifference, ingrati- 
tude, rebuff, or even contempt. Please keep me from desiring and 
expecting appreciation from everyone for everything I do, from 
having a perpetual case of “hurt feelings,” from burdening my 
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family and my friends with the feeling that tokens of admiration 
and gratitude must always be forthcoming. 

Dear Blessed Mother, take my hand and place your mantle 
around me. Let me kneel with you at the foot of the Cross, that 
school for sanctity where I am to learn all that I need to know. 
Now, I can feel in my soul your anguish when you heard your 
Son cry, ‘I thirst.” You wanted to bring Him a cup of cold water, 
but you had to stand in silent grief and watch Him given gall and 
vinegar. If I too must stand helplessly by when my child is ill or 
in danger, suffering in body or soul, may I be able to attend daily 
Mass. There I shall kneel with you and feel the touch of your 
hand as we unite in the Sacrifice for the welfare of our children. 
Dear Mother, please take all the suffering of all the mothers 
in the world, those of the past, present, and future, and place it 
upon the paten and in the chalice at the Offertory whenever 
Mass is offered. Help me to remember to place there also my 
crosses with all of their bitterness, my life, my love, my will, and 
my sins. There all of my dreams, hopes, fears, needs, my all will 
be purified by Your Son’s most precious blood, changed and re- 
turned to me in the form of those graces which I need for my 
sanctification and salvation. 


THIRTEENTH STATION 
Jesus Is TAKEN Down FROM THE Cross 


Mary’s sacrifice is complete too. Waiting at the foot of the 
Cross, she received You into her arms. By receiving You, she 
received each one of us who is a member of the mystical body. 
Assist me, O Lord, to overcome every obstacle which could pre- 
vent my being a living cell of the mystical body and being re- 
ceived by the Blessed Mother when I descend from the cross of 
earthly life. 

As she holds her Son in her arms and offers Him to the eterna! 
Father, no words can express Mary’s anguish of spirit. Yet this 
anguish was coupled with the peace of soul which is granted to 
those who do the will of God. How desperately I need to learn 
this lesson! To overlook or forget this divine balance of sorrow 
and peace, to see Mary’s grief and miss the heavenly joy which 
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coexisted with it, is to miss an important key to the spiritual life. 
One can never translate the divine according to temporal stand- 
ards. In human parlance, a burden is always a burden, a heavy 
thing. But those who accept a burden as the will of God find that 
Christ spoke literally when He said His yoke was sweet and His 
burden light. For most of us, though, experience is the only 
teacher; like Thomas, we believe after we experience. The day 
will come when we shall know at least in part what Mary knew 
that fateful Good Friday. 

Dear Blessed Mother, here at the foot of the Cross with your 
Son in your arms, you show only calm, serene faith, hope, and 
unbounded charity, though your heart is breaking. Your charity 
for those who tortured and murdered your Son shines as a beacon 
light for all mothers who are quick to see only their children’s 
good points and are ever ready to attack anyone who—tright or 
wrong—dares to cross their children. Of course when Johnny 
comes home with a bloody nose or a story of harsh treatment 
from his teacher, I guess it’s only human to want to run to him 
and croon, “Who hurt my darling?’”—without stopping to ask 
what Johnny was doing all that time. Yet you, the Mother of 
God, the best and most worthy of mothers, show no anger, no 
resentment at the outrageous treatment of your innocent Son. 
You waste no energy blaming and censuring His enemies. You 
extend to them and to all sinners, regardless of place or time, 
only mercy blossomed out of infinite love. You shower unlimited 
graces upon all, whether worthy or unworthy. 

Mother of mercy, Mediatrix of all graces, obtain for me the 
grace to feel love, mercy, and forgiveness toward those who may 
show unkindness to my children or other loved ones—or to me. 
Never let me hold resentment or hatred for anyone. You are my 
example. All during your Son’s Passion, you did not make a 
scene or cry out against His persecutors as most mothers would 
have done. Your broken heart spoke only in eloquent silence and 
quiet resignation to the holy will of God, as you loved and prayed 
for His enemies. 

It is not too difficult for a mother to place herself in Mary’s 
situation—humanly speaking. Some of us know what it is to have 
our dead child placed in our arms; others have seen their sons 
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off to war. Many a one has watched beside an iron lung, or stood 
helplessly by while some dread disease marched its inexorable 
path. 

Sometimes I seem to forget that Mary was a human being just 
like myself. How did she do all that she did, how attain such 
virtue? Was it not by her perfect cooperation with God’s grace? 
This thought encourages me: if Mary, a human being, was able to 
fulfill God’s plan for her by her fidelity to His grace, I too can 
attain such spiritual stature as God wishes me to have, if only I 
am faithful to His promptings and if I avail myself of the helps 
which He has provided for me. 

My Savior, let me fully realize that through Mass, Holy Com- 
munion, and prayer, I shall find the answer to all of my problems 
and difficulties. Please make it possible for me to attend daily 
Mass without neglecting the duties of my state of life in any way. 
If this be Your will in my regard, give me the will to find the way 
and the will to follow it. 

Like Mary, I must turn to God for support and courage. I must 
cling to those channels of grace—the Mass and prayer—twining 
them through my days like a stout cord which will lift me to 
safety. If I make the Mass and prayer my daily refuge, I shall 
find my strength become as the strength of ten. I shall be en- 
abled to offer the sacrifice of all that is near and dear to me in 
a worthy manner—with Mary. 


FOURTEENTH STATION 
Jesus Is PLACED IN THE SEPULCHRE 

All is over now, and the sorrowing band leaves the tomb. ‘They 
feel empty, desolate, for their light and their love is hidden from 
them. How often have I in my career of mother known this 
“lost” feeling! Troubles pile up, everything goes wrong, and 
worst of all, I can’t find You. In those dark hours, let me recall 
that once Mary and Joseph lost You in Jerusalem—but they 
found You again. The apostles found You again too, for You rose 
from the dead, and their joy no man could take from them. Help 
me to be calm, Lord—and to wait. 





My Jesus, by allowing Your dead body to be placed in the 
tomb, assist me to understand that, just as a seed must be seeming- 
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ly dead and interred before it can receive a new life, growth, and 
ascension in its new glory to the light above, so I too must accept 
mortal death before I can receive new life and in my glorified 
body ascend to the Light above. Enable me always to see beyond 
the tomb, to realize that at death “life is changed, not taken 
away.” 

I pray in particular at this time for all the mothers who have 
been widowed and must continue alone in a task that was meant 
for two. Upon their shoulders falls the terrifying cross of provid- 
ing a living, making all decisions both large and small, keeping 
family life intact, continuing as teacher and exemplar—at the 
same time that they fight loneliness and grief. This crushing 
burden cannot be borne without Your help. 

Inspire these widowed mothers to turn to Your Sacred Heart, 
O Lord. Let them experience fully the words You spoke to Sister 
Josefa Menendez: “The greater your helplessness, the more My 
power will sustain you. I will make you rich with My gifts. ... 
Come to My Heart and there find all you need, even if it is what 
I have asked of you. Have confidence and love.” 





Open my eyes to the needs of the widows and orphans and my 
heart to new levels of generosity in their behalf. Make me Your 
agent in their behalf wherever and whenever I can be so. Thus 
may I fulfill Your will and become truly religious. Let me not 
come to You with empty words in this regard, protestations of 
love that are meaningless, but let me prove my love with kindly 
deeds and self-denial. 

Like mother, like daughter—wouldn’t it be wonderful if there 
could be that much resemblance between Mary and me! I too 
have walked away from a tomb that held my heart’s dear love, 
but there the clear likeness ends. Lacking were that staunchness 
of faith, that serenity of mind, that acquiescence of will which 
characterized her response. But it’s not too late to change. Here, 
today, I offer You again my sacrifice, sweet Jesus, without reser- 
vation, without bitterness, in union with Your sacrifice for me. 

Today also I wish to pray for the dying and the departed, not 
just for my dear ones but for all, all, especially those poor sinners 
with no one even to notice their passing. So many are snatched 
away suddenly, with no time for preparation, seemingly no chance 
for repentance. In their name I beg You for mercy, O compassion- 
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ate Savior, asking that they may be washed in Your blood until 
they are white as snow. As long as I live, may I be their spokes- 
man, daily pleading and offering sacrifice in their behalf, that 
not one of the sheep You came to save might be lost. 

You are hidden from me, Lord, as you were from Mary and 
Your apostles during Your entombment, but faith tells me that I 
shall one day see You face to face, if only I persevere. I long to 
pull aside the veil, to penetrate the wall that separates us. So 
much is hidden from me in this world; not only the reality which 
is God, but much else—even at times the path I am to follow. 
How often, like the apostles, I am bereft of light and love! Faith 
wavers and hope dims. 

Do You, O God, provide strength to overcome my weakness, 
light to dispel my blindness, and virtue to combat my sinfulness. 


JOURNEY’S END 


As I walk away from the Sepulchre, my heart is full of love 
and quiet sadness, of hope and peace, of strengthened resolves. I 
have tried to understand the message You conveyed at each step 
of this journey, to let their meaning sink deep into my conscious- 
ness, to fire my will with zeal for right action. Sometimes I have 
felt appalled by the magnitude of the task ahead. (Looking over 
my past performance, I feel hesitant about the ambitious program 
I have planned.) 

Two words come to my rescue, two words stand out like burn- 
ing coals: love and littleness. They are to dominate my life from 
this day on, the love that surpasses all understanding, the little- 
ness and humility that are so precious to the Sacred Heart and so 
dear to our Blessed Mother as she demonstrated by choosing 
Catherine Labouré, the scullery maid and keeper of the poultry 
yard, to give to the world the Miraculous Medal. Unworthiness 
and incompetence, weakness and vanity, sensuality and pride— 
these cannot disconcert me anymore. With St. Paul, I shall glory 
in my infirmities, I shall recognize that all strength and power and 
virtue come from You and You alone. Joyfully I go forth on my 
way of littleness. And love is the way. 
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Spirituality for All 
XIV. Bright Wings of Holiness 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


an everyone has sometime winced at a youngster’s ear- 

shattering pounding on a piano in a less than harmonious 
manner. Unsettling as this can be, it is not the child’s inability 
to play which causes anxiety. Though there are occasional child 
prodigies, the average youngster is not expected to attain artistic 
mastery of a musical instrument until after many years of in- 
struction. 

God in His eternal wisdom foresaw that man’s attempt to pro- 
duce in his fallen nature the harmonious union of human and 
divine life—-exemplified in the life of Christ, to be perfect as his 
heavenly Father is perfect—would, unless guided by a divine 
teacher, end in the disharmony of sin. For this reason, on the eve 
of His departure from this world, our divine Savior said to His 
apostles: ‘It is expedient for you that I depart. For if I do not 
go, the Advocate will not come to you; but if I go I will send 
Him to you. ... When He, the Spirit of Truth, has come, He 
will teach you all truth” (John 16:7, 13). 

How is the voice of this divine teacher heard? While there are 
always problems in communication between teacher and pupil, 
the bond of a common nature between them makes any major 
obstacle at least surmountable, and accidental difficulties can be 
solved by correct pedagogical methods. The chasm which stands 
between the divine teacher and the heart of man cannot be so 
easily leaped. The infinite abyss which separates man’s created 
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nature and the uncreated Spirit of Love demands a divine gra- 
tuity to bridge it—the pouring forth into the soul of the seven 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, whereby man is moved to heed the 
promptings of the Spirit of Truth. 


NECESSITY OF THE GIFTS 


If the meaningless pounding on a piano causes distress, the 
artistry of a skilled pianist is a joy. We recognize an art that 
seems almost “natural” to the performer. And it is. ‘The very 
reason for long years of practice is precisely the culmination in 
the performer of an art which will give him mastery over his in 
strument. By reason of his human faculties, man is capable of 
acquiring a connaturality to any human art or science. 

But the longest life of the most intense practice could never 
make of man a connatural lover of God. This is a divine art. 
Though man may be elevated by grace to share in the life of 
God, may possess the power to know and love God in a super- 
natural way, these precious gifts are grafted onto his nature from 
the outside; the human person, like the untrained child at the 
piano, is baffled. Because man only shares in this divine life and 
does not possess it fully he requires docility to a divine person 
to guide him in its development. The gifts of the Holy Ghost 
provide such docility. Through their operation the Sanctifier can 
effect a joyful connaturality to the divine life. When He acts in 
us through His inspirations the Christian realizes fully his super- 
natural vocation, fellowship in the society of the Trinity. Not 
even death itself puts an end to the necessity for this guidance. 
The human person is not radically changed by the full possession 
of divine life in heaven; he remains a sharer. The special work 
of the Holy Spirit in us goes on eternally. 

This need for the gifts of the Holy Ghost, rooted in the weak- 
ness of nature in the face of its supernatural goal, is further in- 
tensified by faith’s imperfect knowledge of God. 

The basic principle of human psychology, love follows upon 
knowledge, is valid as well in the supernatural order. When, like 
Christ, we share in the vision of God, we shall be able to say with 
Him that we do nothing of ourselves but only what we see the 
Father doing. Until that vision, however, we must take as our 
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guide the enigmatic knowledge we possess through the theological 
virtue of faith. ““We see now through a mirror in an obscure 
manner, but then face to face. Now I know in part, but then I 
shall know even as I have been known” (I Cor. 13:13). 

When one who has never visited Rome listens to those who 
have, he attempts to picture its splendor by, for instance, com- 
paring the Roman basilicas with the most majestic churches in 
his own neighborhood. No matter how great the likeness, he real- 
izes he has only vaguely captured the real Rome. Attempting to 
understand supernatural mysteries believed on faith by compar- 
ing them with their imperfect human participation presents even 
a greater barrier. Though one might find a resemblance between 
some local parish church and a cathedral in Rome, an infinite 
dissimilarity will always separate the divine knowledge from its 
human counterpart, a dissimilarity made similar by the knowl- 
edge which the divine teacher pours into our soul through the 
operation of His gifts. 

The Catholic who has heard of the beauties of Rome almost 
instinctively desires to know more. To some degree he can satisfy 
this desire by studying travel books or hearing of the experiences 
of eyewitnesses. So, too, can the imperfect knowledge of the mys- 
teries of faith be perfected even in this life. One way is by the 
study of theology. But although theology may clarify our ideas 
about God, the wisdom remains essentially human and incapable 
of spanning the distance between our human mode of under- 
standing and the infinite object of faith. It is only when the Holy 
Spirit intervenes through His gifts that this distance is, to a cer- 
tain extent, diminished, so that there is an actual experiencing 
of the mysteries. “Taste and see, for the Lord is sweet” (Ps. 33:9). 

Although nothing is loved unless it is known, it does not follow 
that the greater the knowledge, the greater the love. ‘The object 
known can be loved more. Charity immediately attains its object 
even though it follows upon faith which is so imperfect. Never- 
theless, the imperfection of this knowledge impedes the perfect 
exercise of charity. Fervent charity desires to know God better 
in order that it may love Him more. Anyone who seeks to 
enkindle charity in his heart cries out for the perfection of faith 
through the gifts of the Holy Ghost, in order that it might burst 
into even more fervent acts of union with his beloved. 
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Even as the knowledge of God which we have through faith 
needs perfecting by the gifts, so, too, do the moral virtues regu- 
lating man’s emotional and volitional life. While the gifts per- 
fecting faith indirectly assist the moral life, there is a basic need 
for the Spirit of God to perfect the moral virtues themselves in 
order that the whole of man’s activity be directed to his divine 
vocation of loving God with the ease and joy of a connatural 
power. In directing man’s moral life, prudence demands the cer- 
titude which flows from divine guidance to remove the doubt 
and hesitancy which arise from the inadequacy of human judg- 
ment. To enable prudence to exercise this directive power with 
divine assurance requires that the infused virtues of justice, tem- 
perance, and fortitude be similarly strengthened. 

Often, the necessity for the gifts is all but limited to acts proper 
only to more advanced souls. While it is true that the divine 
mode of operation becomes more habitual as the soul approaches 
the perfection of charity, the gifts cannot be ruled out as unneces- 
sary in the life of the ordinary Christian. St. Thomas clearly 
teaches that the gifts are necessary to reach heaven. He does not 
mean that every act of daily life must be moved by divine in- 
spiration, but that we must always be disposed to receive divine 
help when the virtues do not suffice. 

Never before have the circumstances of a materialistic society 
made the gifts more necessary in daily living. The fulfillment of 
God’s law in marriage calls for heroic virtue. In an age which 
proclaims carnal pleasure the supreme joy of human life, adoles- 
cents often need the guidance of the Holy Spirit through the gifts 
to perform acts of chastity. Few would deny that a young man or 
woman requires divine help to respond to a vocation to religious 
poverty, leaving behind a life of worldly luxury. 

Far from being unnecessary in the life of the ordinary Christian, 
the very perseverance in the ascetical practices which dispose for 
infused contemplation demands the promptings of the Spirit of 
God. Such was certainly the experience of St. Teresa of Avila, 
who continued in prayer despite distraction for many years before 
she was granted the grace of infused contemplation. 

The gifts are most necessary for those striving for the perfec- 
tion of charity. Love never rests until it has traversed every avenue 


1 Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 68. a. 2. 
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of knowledge leading to its beloved. With what longing do we 
wait for letters from those we love. While the Christian recognizes 
the impossibility of a clear vision of God during this life, fervent 
love thirsts for a knowledge of the Beloved which cannot be sup- 
plied by the imperfect knowledge of Him had through faith. 
Such thirst can only be quenched by the Spirit of Love: 


Solitary and naked faith leaves the soul in obscurity. Because of this 
obscurity, men grow tired when they proceed by faith alone in the ordi- 
nary way of meditation, and they do not persevere for long. Those con- 
templatives who desire to penetrate the mysteries of faith need to use the 
gift of understanding. Those, however, who are not proficient in under- 
standing, but, nevertheless, lay claim to reasoning and contemplation by 
naked faith, know little about contemplation. They wander, or sleep, in 
their meditations and are extremely tired, since faith alone is not con- 
templation but only assent. To such souls the things of heaven seem to be 
shut rather than open. . . . The heavens must at times be opened, there- 
fore, so that the soul will not fail in its contemplation. The Holy Ghost 
accomplishes this through the gifts of understanding, wisdom, and knowl- 
edge. . . . Any soul desirous of perfection should strive to have God 
present to itself, not only by the dark assent of faith, but by the illumi- 
nation of the gifts of the Holy Ghost as well.? 


The exercise of the gifts in the life of the perfect is necessary, 
not only for their meditation, but also, and more manifestly, for 
their external activity. As a soul grows in union with God through 
the exercise of the gifts perfecting faith, there is a corresponding 
demand for the inspiration of the Spirit of God in their aposto- 
late and their moral activity. 


The living of a moral life on a purely human plane is no long: 
er possible. ‘Temptations against chastity increase; apparent fail- 
ures in works of mercy are multiplied; loss of reputation even 
among one’s closest friends or religious brethren is frequent. The 
exercise of virtue amidst these difficulties cannot be accomplished 
unless strengthened and elevated by the gifts perfecting the moral 
virtues. 

Whether we are at the beginning, the middle, or the end of 
our struggle for sanctity, whether we are flying occasions of seri- 
ous sin or seeking the heights of divine contemplation; whether 





2 John of St. Thomas, The Gifts of the Holy Ghost (New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1951), pp. 32-35. 
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we are seeking God through the sacramentalized love of matri- 
mony or have made the counsels of perfection an obligation 
through religious vows, the sublimity of the supernatural goal 
common to all, the imperfection of faith, the enormity of tempta- 
tion, and the demands of fervent love cry out for the help of the 
Spirit of Truth and Love to guide us by His gifts. 


NATURE OF THE GIFTS 


Perhaps one of the reasons the gifts are so little known is their 
very name. Some have been so misled that they fail to distinguish 
between the work of the gifts and the virtues, for the latter, as 
supernatural and caused by God, are also gifts. 

St. Thomas thought the nature of the gifts could best be dis 
cussed as Scripture speaks of them, as spirits rather than gifts. “And 
the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him: and the spirit of wis- 
dom, and of understanding, the spirit of counsel and of fortitude, 
the spirit of knowledge and of godliness. And he shall be filled 
with the spirit of the fear of the Lord” (Isa. 11:23). The “spirit” 
or “breathing” of the Holy Ghost implies motion, and such mo 
tion demands in the one who receives it a capacity to respond. 

An inevitable part of the television variety show is the animal 
act. Men are delighted at seeing animals respond to human com- 
mands and perform in an almost human way. While it takes little 
effort to train a house pet to come for meals, it requires consid- 
erable effort to teach a dog to ride a bicycle or a chimpanzee to 
eat with a knife and fork. Such actions require formation in the 
animal of participated human habits. As the animal cannot op- 
erate in a human way by instincts proper to his animal nature, 
neither can the Christian, even when elevated by grace and vir- 
tue, act in a way connatural to these supernatural powers. Reason 
remains a human principle of action; supernatural connaturality 
can only be produced by a supernatural principle. Hence the 
necessity of supernatural habits which directly dispose man for 
the action of this supernatural principle, the Holy Ghost. These 
gifts equip their possessor to perform the acts of Christian life in 
a way which wholly surpasses every natural mode of acting. 

A far greater delight than seeing animals behave humanly is 
to see man behave humanly. The harmony of such behavior in 
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the human person is the result of the formation of natural virtue 
by which his lower appetites are amenable to the commands of 
reason. Though pleased when a man acts humanly, we are not as- 
tounded, because such actions are connatural to man. Failure to 
form virtue which makes such actions possible is blameworthy. 
When man’s nature is further perfected by the supernaturally 
infused moral virtues, these powers are directed to a divine goal 
by reason enlightened by faith. In this case, the direction given 
to the supernatural moral virtues will be imperfect because of the 
imperfection inherent in our knowledge of God through faith. 
Moreover, such action is too far superior to such powers to pro- 
ceed from them in a perfect way. Man still needs to be perfected 
if he is ever to have perfect possession of the divine life he shares 
through grace. It is this very necessity which distinguishes the 
virtues from the gifts; the gifts have an entirely different princi- 
ple and measure for the activity they produce, the Spirit of God 
Himself. As John of St. ‘Thomas says, 


In the exercise of these gifts, mystical theology is founded.’ . . . By rea- 
son of this interior illumination and experience of divine things and the 
mysteries of faith, the soul thus stirred is further inflamed to pursue the 
life of virtue in a way which far transcends the tendencies of those virtues 
themselves. He now follows a higher rule and measure, under the interior 
impulse of the Holy Ghost, whose illuminations are his standards of faith. 
This exchange of standards engenders new moral aspects and dimensions. 
There is a decided difference in the pursuit of the divine ultimate when 
it is regulated by human zeal and industry, or even by the infused virtues, 
and when it is formed according to the rule and measure of the Holy 
Ghost. For example, although the forward progress of a ship may be the 
same, there is a vast difference in its being moved by the laborious rowing 
of oarsmen and its being moved by the sail filled with a strong breeze.* 


The very nature of the gifts demands that they be permanent 
or habitual dispositions. One is always astounded to see an act of 
virtue performed by one who lacks the virtue, as is the person 
who sees a habitual drunkard use an alms he receives, not for 
liquor, but for a good meal. The intemperate person is not trained 


3 The term “mystical theology” as used by John of St. Thomas in this context 

does not refer to extraordinary phenomena, which are not directly related to the 

operation of the gifts of the Holy Ghost as such, but signifies the possession of 

the soul by God, which is normal in the development of Christian perfection. 
*John of St. Thomas, of. cit., p. 56 f. 
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to act temperately; he performs virtuous acts of temperance only 
with great effort, by the special assistance of God. Only when vir- 
tue is possessed perfectly can the actions which flow from them 
be characterized as connatural. And it is only when man habit- 
ually acts according to virtue that he is truly human. As man 
becomes perfectly human when all his powers are habitually dis- 
posed to obey reason, so it can be said that he is perfectly Godlike 
when habitually disposed to obey the movements of the Holy Spir- 
it. If the Christian soul did not possess the gifts, he might oc- 
casionally produce Godlike actions through an extraordinary 
motion of the Holy Spirit, as does the intemperate person in the 
natural order, but the act would lack the ease which comes from 
God’s perfect possession of the soul. Certainly it cannot be said 
that God granted man a share in His divine life but intended 
that he only occasionally be capable of performing acts connatural 
to this sharing. The very role of the gifts in the supernatural life 
of man demands that they be enduring habits whereby man is 
disposed to respond to divine inspiration. Indeed, the habitual 
possession of the Holy Spirit by the soul through the indwelling 
of the Trinity seems to require that the gifts be of a permanent 
character. 

While few would deny that an act of temperance or courage 
is truly the action of the man who performs it, some think that 
when one performs an action under the impetus of the Holy 
Ghost through the gifts, the act resulting is neither free nor mer- 
itorious. Of course man is, in a sense, passive under such divine 
guidance, since the activity does not result from his own delibera- 
tion, but it would be inaccurate to think of man as a mere inan- 
imate instrument. Far from diminishing the freedom of man, the 
precious gift of freedom reaches its perfection in this life when 
moved to consent or command by the promptings of the source 
of freedom, God Himself. The very passivity of the divine mode 
of acting liberates the soul for its most fruitful activity. In com- 
menting upon the text, “Whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God” (Rom. 8:14), St. Thomas writes of this 
paradox of passivity and freedom in the following words: “The 
spiritual man is inclined, not, as it were, principally by reason 
of a motion proper to his own will, but from the instinct of the 
Holy Spirit. However, spiritual men are not excluded by this 
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from acting voluntarily and freely, because the very motion of 
the will and freedom are caused in them by the Holy Spirit, ac- 
cording to Philippians [2:13]: ‘It is God who works in you both 
to will and to accomplish!’ ® 

While the supernatural virtues and gifts are distinct, they are 
by no means opposed. Their intimate coordination is best evi- 
denced in the beatitudes, which are nothing more than the per- 
fect acts of the virtues as perfected by the gifts. The coordination 
of the virtues and gifts as principles of a single act is similar to 
what occurs in the case of the virtues of religion and obedience 
when a person in religious vows carries out a command of his 
superior. In this latter case, the act of obedience proceeds from 
the virtue of obedience, but, insofar as it proceeds under the im- 
petus of the vow, it flows from the virtue of religion. 

In a similar way, one who undergoes martyrdom performs the 
act from the virtue of fortitude, but does it in a way proper to 
the gift of fortitude. Since the theological virtues are more per- 
fect than the gifts by reason of their object, God Himself, these 
virtues employ the gifts as quasi-instruments. On the other hand, 
the gifts, by reason of their superiority over the moral virtues, 
employ the latter as instruments. Together the virtues and gifts 
can produce acts which are heroic, these heroic acts being perhaps 
better known in the term designated by St. Paul, “fruits” (Gal. 
5:9). “Out of all these fruits of man and the Holy Ghost,” wrote 
Father Walter Farrell, “Christ carefully picked the outstanding, 
the most perfect, we might say the heroic fruits; then He gave 
His special blessing to those who should produce these fruits, 
leaving us eight beatitudes as the cream of the crop, the most 
proper effects of the divine-human action coming from the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost.” ® 


THE GIFTS OF THE LIFE OF GRACE 


The traditional enumeration of the seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit is based upon the text of Isaias cited above, as well as upon 
the liturgy which speaks of the sevenfold gifts in the rite of con- 
firmation. In general, the basis for the number of gifts is ex- 


5St. Thomas, In ep. ad Romanos, c. VIII, 1, 3. 


5A Companion to the Summa (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1945) Vol. II, 
p. 246. 
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plained theologically by the distinction between the intellectual 
and moral virtues. 

Just as man needs virtues perfective of his intellectual and 
moral life, so there exists a need for the gifts of the Holy Spirit to 
enable man to operate in a divine manner in both thought and 
deed. One must not be mislead into thinking that the gifts per- 
fective of the “speculative” side of man—wisdom, understanding, 
and knowledge—in no way affect his moral behavior. As faith 
primarily attains God as first truth, but secondarily created 
things, so also the gifts, which primarily perfect man in contem- 
plation, secondarily extend to all his activities. Though some 
gifts pertain more to the contemplative life or to the active life, 
the proper effects of each have consequences in the whole of 
man’s supernatural conduct. This interrelation of the gifts be- 
comes more evident when considering the role of the individual 
gifts in the life of grace. 

The first three gifts, wisdom, understanding, and knowledge, 
perfect the mind of man in relation to God, while the remaining 
four, counsel, piety, fortitude and fear of the Lord, are more 
directly related to man’s moral activity. 

First in dignity is wisdom, which immediately perfects charity. 
A doctor is said to be wise in regard to health, because he is 
capable of making judgments concerning the causes and remedies 
of illnesses which threaten the health of the body. An architect is 
called wise because he is capable of making judgments about 
construction. One who is wise possesses the ability to judge, not 
merely in any particular sphere of human activity, but concern- 
ing the ultimate causes of all things. 

And yet, no matter how desirable and lofty such human wis- 
dom may be, it does not suffice for the Christian. “Now we have 
received not the spirit of this world, but the Spirit that is of God; 
that we may know the things that are given us from God. Which 
things also we speak, not in the learned words of human wisdom; 
but in the doctrine of the Spirit, comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual” (I Cor. 2:12f.). While it is true that we lay hold of 
this divine Spirit of Truth through faith, this virtue cannot 
properly be called wisdom. By faith we give assent to the truths 
revealed on the authority of God without either inquiring into 
the object believed or judging through it. While theology does 
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make such inquiry and judgment, it does so from a human point 
of view and is acquired by human effort. 

On the other hand, the gift of wisdom inquires and judges 
about divine things “on account of a connaturality for divine 
things.’ * “Its judgment is unique, proceeding from a special im- 
pulse, by which the mind is elevated to judge with promptitude, 
and by which the soul is united and subjected to God from a 
connaturality and experience of divine things.” * The divine 
mode of judgment proper to the gift of wisdom is, then, made 
possible by this connaturality for divine things. 

But whence arises such connaturality? From charity. Just as 
the chaste man performs acts of chastity without explicit recourse 
to the ethical principles involved, so one who strives to love God 
perfectly tends, through the gift of wisdom, to judge all things 
in terms of his Beloved. “The gift of wisdom achieves the height 
of knowledge through a certain union with divine things, to 
which we are not united save through love; so that he who ad- 
heres to God is one spirit with Him and in himself [I Cor. 6:17]. 
Whence also our Lord told His disciples [John 15:15] that He 
had revealed to them the secrets of the Father in their capacity 
as His friends. Thus the gift of wisdom presupposes love, as it 
were, for its principle.” ® It is precisely because the judgment of 
the gift of wisdom is an experiential one, caused by union of the 
soul with God in charity, that the gift of wisdom is assigned to 
charity. 

It may seem paradoxical to say that the gift of wisdom both 
flows from love and is productive of love. A child psychiatrist 
tries to understand the problems afflicting a youngster, but the 
knowledge he gains may produce no love of the child. A mother, 
on the contrary, is prompted by love for her child to strive to un- 
derstand every facet of her child’s temperament and behavior, and 
when she attains deeper knowledge, has increased love. As with 
mother and child, fervent charity impels the Christian soul to a 
knowledge of God, not merely because such knowledge perfects 
the intellect, but because it in turn deepens the love of God 
within the soul. Because of this intimate union by love, which 





7 Summa theol., IIa Ilae, q. 45. a. 1. 
8 John of St. Thomas, op. cit., p. 124. 
7iTi Sent. d. 35, q. 2, a. 1, @. 3. 
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makes the lover one with the beloved, the judgments the soul 
makes about divine things are not mere abstract reasoning, but, 
just as the mother judges about her child by a maternal instinct, 
so the soul, acting under the gift of wisdom, judges through a 
divine instinct. In this affective judgment of divine things con- 
sists infused contemplation, the summit of the spiritual life. “If 
anyone love me, he will be loved by my Father and I will love 
him and I will manifest myself to him” (John 14:21). 


KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDING 


Every wise teacher knows that the truths he teaches his stu- 
dents are not at once fully understood. The average student holds 
the truths proposed because of the illustrations and analogies 
through which the truth has been explained. Eventually, by his 
own reasoning about the truth involved, or through experience, 
the student goes beyond these extrinsic comparisons to penetrate 
the meaning of the truth itself. How often of some long known 
truth we find ourselves saying, “Now I know what that means!” 

By the virtue of faith man assents to the supernatural truths 
revealed by God; he does not penetrate their meaning but sees 
only in a dark manner. Nor can human reasoning or experience 
unfold their hidden meaning. To be able to say of the divine 
truths accepted upon faith, “Now I know what that means,” de- 
mands that the mind be enlightened by divine illumination 
through the gift of understanding. “But when He, the Spirit of 
truth, is come, He will teach you all truth” (John 16:13). 

This does not mean that the gift of understanding gives its re- 
cipient a clear vision of the meaning of divine truths. It rather 
effects its penetrating judgment by discriminating between truth 
and error, between sensible things and spiritual. It understands 
that spiritual things cannot be conceived through sensible im- 
ages. The person who judges under the influence of the gift of 
understanding knows that the three persons of the Trinity are 
not persons in the same way that human persons are; that in the 
Incarnation, the human nature of Christ does not have a human 
personality; that the mercy and wisdom of God are not like the 
mercy and wisdom of men. And all this knowledge is secured 
without rational effort. 
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The gift of knowledge has, therefore, an important function to 
perform in infused contemplation. We trust the judgment of a 
physician only when we are certain he knows the pathology of 
the human organism, because this knowledge alone enables him 
to make satisfactory judgments concerning disease. In a similar 
way, the gift of wisdom, in its experiential judgment of divine 
things, presupposes that faith has been perfected by the experi- 
ential penetration of its mysteries through the gift of under- 
standing. Hence, the gift of understanding is properly said to be 
the principle of wisdom insofar as it furnishes wisdom with the 
material for its judgment. ““The contemplative soul then receives 
a supernatural light, that of the gift of understanding, which, 
revealing the spirit of the word of God, obliges the soul to go be- 
yond the letter and its inferior habits of conceiving divine per- 
fections. This infused light illuminates the wholly supernatural 
heights of the mysteries of infinite justice, infinite mercy, pre- 
destination, the Passion of Christ, the salvation of souls.’ ?° In this 
illumination it is directed by the gift of wisdom, just as are the 
other gifts in their own proper operation. In this directive func- 
tion the gift of wisdom resembles human wisdom, which regulates 
the inferior sciences. 

Though the gift of knowledge does not have as direct a role 
to play in infused contemplation as do the gifts of wisdom and 
understanding, its work is most necessary to the contemplative 
life. A person in love views the world through the eyes of the 
beloved; so the gift of wisdom enables the divine lover to consider 
all things from the viewpoint of God. Divine love does not elim- 
inate from the one who loves God an ordered love of creatures, 
as the husband who loves his wife does not have to abandon golf. 
There always of course exists the danger that his fondness for the 
game may take him away from marital love, and the danger from 
these lesser loves is even greater for one who seeks to love God 
perfectly. The divine lover is a constant prey to the wiles of 
creaturely love. Again faith fails him in loving creatures in a way 
which is wholly ordered to his supernatural love. To assist the 
Christian in overcoming the tragic trap of temporalities, the gift 


10R. Garrigou-Lagrange, The Three Ages of the Interior Life (St. Louis: Her- 
der, 1948), II, 408. 
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of knowledge enables him to form “a correct judgment concern- 
ing them, both to despise them, lest the soul should be distracted 
by them, and to love them moderately, ordaining them to God.” 4 
It was this gift which enabled St. Paul to count all things as dung 
in order to follow Christ; it is the operation of this gift which en- 
ables souls to respond to Christ’s call to perfect love, “Follow Me.” 


THE GIFTS AND THE ACTIVE LIFE 


Though faith is both speculative and practical, insofar as God 
is both the first truth as well as the final goal of man, it is more 
essentially speculative, primarily concerned with the general prin- 
ciples for man’s moral behavior. ‘To apply these general super- 
natural principles to individual actions, there is infused into the 
practical intellect the virtue of prudence. As faith must be per: 
fected to consider divine principles in a supernatural way, so 
there is required a gift to perfect infused prudence in the direc- 
tion of man’s acts, the gift of counsel, which gives prudence a 
divine certitude in its judgments. 

In the ordinary performance of intelligent human actions, pru- 
dence demands, first, that a man take counsel about various ways 
and means of performing these acts most humanly. The individ- 
ual must possess a variety of qualities which include experience, 
shrewdness, foresight, docility. When these elements have been 
utilized and man makes his judgment as to the best means to be 
employed in an action, he then commands his executive powers 
to obey. Such intelligent action can be agonizing and leave one 
wondering, despite the best of efforts, whether something has not 
been overlooked. We must accept the sorry fact, if ever we are to 
accomplish anything, that it is morally impossible to “cover all the 
angles.’ Sooner or later errors are bound to occur. These same 
hesitations and doubts occur also when we are making super- 
natural judgments. Since man cannot by human effort foresee all 
contingencies involved in human affairs, he can only avoid fool- 
ishess, timidity, and ignorance, under the influence of the gift of 
counsel. 

One is often not a good judge in his own case, because one’s 
decisions are colored by subjective dispositions. Disordered, these 


11 John of St. Thomas, of. cit., p. 151. 
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dispositions can lead us to false judgments. On the other hand, 
when the soul is inflamed with a fervent love of God, and en- 
lightened by the gifts which perfect faith and charity, its counsels 
are necessarily prejudiced with an affection for the divine good; 
the same connaturality which brings forth intimacy with the Be- 
loved in infused contemplation then leads one to engage in apos- 
tolic action. Though it may seem that a saint has been hesitant 
and indecisive, the very lack of action may be the result of coun- 
sel, for it teaches the soul to await the plans of providence. More- 
over, the gift of counsel may direct the soul to seek the advice of 
others before proceeding. 

That man’s action be truly human, he must never forget the 
reverence he owes God as creator and author of his natural abun- 
dance, a reverence paid through the virtue of religion. Nor is 
God reverenced only as creator, but as truly a father. “You have 
received the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby, we cry: ‘Abba’ 
(Father)” (Rom. 8:15). But even when giving reverence to God, 
the aspect under which we attain Him through the supernatural 
virtue of religion always involves a consideration of the divine 
blessings bestowed upon us. When this virtue is divinized in its 
way of acting toward God as father by the gift of piety, our rever- 
ence ‘transcends the notion of benefits received, and gives thanks 
and worship to God alone because He is great and holy. . . . Wor- 
ship and thanks are not offered to God {through the gift of piety] 
because of any special relation with men, but because God is 
holy in Himself, because of the glory that is His, because He has 
taken great power and has reigned.” 

The gift of piety is not, like the virtue of religion, limited 
merely to the filial reverence due to God as father, but encom- 
passes all those who share in the divine paternity through the 
gift of grace. As charity extends to the divine good, and all those 
who share in that good, so piety influences man in his dealings 
with others to extend to them the reverence which is theirs as 
children of the heavenly Father. Thus, all the way from worship, 
fulfilled most properly in the liturgy, to the practical realization 
of the doctrine of the mystical body of Christ, we must look to 
the gift of piety for fulfillment. 





2 Ibid., p. 181. 
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‘The supernatural virtue of prudence is not sufficient to remove 
all the uncertainty which plagues the mind of the Christian when 
acting; it receives its sufficiency through the gift of counsel. The 
insufficiency of the virtue of fortitude, which does not remove 
every fear in the face of danger, receives its fulfillment from di- 
vine power. Acting under the impulse of this gift, the courageous 
man takes his strength from God. Indeed, human infirmity seems 
put aside, so that the soul acts with supernatural power. This 
supernatural mode of strength always baffles, and frequently con. 
verts, the tormentors of martyrs, when they bear with tranquillity 
excruciating tortures. This strength of God, while most apparent 
in martyrdom for the faith, is evident in the life of every perfect 
Christian: in bearing the weakness of an intemperate husband, 
in supporting the family in the midst of great illness, in fidelity 
to duty in the face of almost diabolic contradictions. It is this gift 
which enables the Christian to say with St. Paul, “I can do all 
things in him who strengthens me” (Phil. 4:13). 

Least among the gifts in dignity, yet first in the begetting of 
holiness, is the gift of fear. “Fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom.”’ Love begets fear. Man shrinks from evil only as it 
is opposed to what he loves; he fears illness lest it deprive him of 
health, unemployment lest it cause hardship on his family. If 
love of the world be the driving force of human life, a man 
readily abandons God in order to hold fast to earthly possessions: 
if he loves his own well-being, servile fear may drive the charity 
of God from his heart by leading to despair; the one who loves 
God above all things, however, fears separation from God as the 
greatest evil which can befall him and shrinks from the separation 
from God resulting from sin. When this filial fear is so perfect 
that its sole motivation is the fact of sin being an offense against 
God, and when it dreads above all things separation from Him, 
it has transcended selfish human nature in a way which is prop- 
erly the effect of the gift of fear. Through this gift the remnants 
of servile fear are purged from the soul. While such fear does, in 
a sense, perfect every virtue because it flees all sin, its primary 
act is reverence toward God as capable of inflicting punishment. 
In this sense it primarily perfects hope. The gift of fear precludes 
presumption and enables the soul to trust in the promises of God. 
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In its secondary act, flight from evil, it especially assists temper- 
ance in repressing the inordinate search for pleasure. 


DociILity TO THE HOLy SPIRIT 


Realizing that these gifts of the Holy Ghost are part of the 
divine bounty to every soul in a state of grace, and that the Spirit 
of Truth dwells substantially in the souls of all those who share 
in the life of God, one wonders why so few attain the perfection 
of love through His guidance. While the Spirit of God breathes 
where He will, many impede His work by lack of docility. The 
greatest Musician cannot produce perfect harmony on a defective 
instrument; so the work of the Holy Spirit in the souls of many 
is impeded by their failure to conquer the disorders of their low- 
er nature. Grace perfects nature, but this perfection is fully real- 
ized only when man does what lies within his power to restore 
a natural harmony. A human teacher cannot communicate knowl- 
edge to pupils who lack docility; so the Holy Spirit is silenced in 
souls which lack dispositions essential for His operation. 

The operation of the gifts demands, first of all, a striving for 
fervent charity. Such charity presupposes a determined and per- 
severing effort to root out venial sin. While venial sin does not 
destroy charity, it reduces the fervor of love, as soot on the lamp- 
shade diminishes the light shed by the burning wick. Father Lal- 
lemant remarks: ‘The generality of religious and of devout per- 
sons who lead a tepid life form so few acts of the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. . . from their keeping them, as it were, bound down by 
contrary habits and affections, and that the numerous venial sins 
which they commit every day shut out those graces which are 
necessary in order to produce acts of the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
God refuses them the succor of His graces because He foresees 
that if He bestowed these graces upon them in their present dis- 
positions, they would be of no use, their will being held bound 
by a thousand chains which would prevent their yielding their 
consent.” 1% An essential remedy for these frequent venial sins is 
the constant effort to perfect the natural moral virtues. The foot- 





13 The Spiritual Doctrine of Father Louis Lallemant (Westminster, Md.: New- 
man, 1955) p. 126f. 
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ball coach cannot employ intricate formations using players de- 
ficient in physical coordination. The musician cannot perform 
with hands weakened by arthritis. The Holy Spirit does not pour 
out His effects in a soul languishing in the uncultivated soil of 
disordered passion. Perseverance in the practice of the moral vir- 
tues is essential to rid oneself of habitual venial sin. Lack of such 
effort definitely retards growth in grace. Spiritual directors all in- 
sist upon the foolhardiness of plunging into the depths of divine 
contemplation without the previous formation of sound moral 
virtue. 

Intimately connected with any attempt at mastery of the appe- 
tites is the necessity of mortification. Wounded as our human 
powers are by the disorder of original and personal sin, the soul 
never grows so perfect that it can abandon its penitential prac- 
tices. Indeed, as the soul experiences a clearer vision of the sub- 
limity of its supernatural goal and the nothingness of its own be- 
ing, mortification is intensified. Growth in fervent love and death 
to self are correlative realities. Thus, no matter how frequently 
one receives Holy Communion or engages in prayer, infidelity to 
practices of penance places an obstacle to the work of these di- 
vine aids in our souls. 

A final impediment to the operation of the Holy Spirit in the 
soul is the spirit of the world. On every side, we are pressured to 
conform to the spirit of the time, in thought, dress, and behavior. 
Isolation from the spirit of the world is well nigh impossible; its 
message is repeated to our ears, flashed upon our vision, until we 
find it difficult to actually discern its evil. The most effective 
remedy is of course the antidote of spiritual reading, especially 
of Scripture. Daily prayerful consideration of the word of God 
provides us with the only possible insulation against the message 
of materialism. We must do what we can to eliminate unneces- 
sary contact with the world by avoiding specifically worldly 
amusements, especially those which emphasize unduly the pleas- 
ures of life. 

On the positive side, we are disposed to obey the promptings 
of the Holy Spirit through the gifts by faithfully subjecting our: 
selves to God’s will. Every moment of our daily life, from the 
moment we arise from the night's rest until we close our eyes in 
sleep presents the opportunity for humbly saying, ““God’s will be 
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done!’ This is not a plea for quietism and inactivity. We must 
do what lies within our power to overcome evil, but there are 
innumerable impediments each day which are beyond our power 
to exclude. When these occur, instead of giving vent to impa- 
tience, anger, and uncharitableness, we must imitate the obedi- 
ence of Christ, who humbled Himself even to the death of the 
Cross. We must learn to see beyond exterior events to their more 
basic role in manifesting the providence of God in our lives. Is 
it not this petition which we beg of our heavenly Father daily: 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven? 

Above all, there must be a spirit of recollection in the life of 
one who would hear the voice of the Holy Spirit. This demands 
that there be every day periods of silence when we shut out the 
world and withdraw into the cell of our own heart to commune 
with the Holy Trinity dwelling there. The intense activity of 
modern life makes such a program difficult, but it is both pos- 
sible and necessary. Some souls justify lack of recollection in the 
name of charity toward neighbor. True, charity frequently makes 
such demands, but we must be careful of rationalizing. The soul 
can safely give itself to the fullness of activity only when it has an 
interior longing for recollection. If this habitual spirit of recol- 
lection is not preserved, formal prayer becomes a chore, and the 
soul succumbs to spiritual sloth, which causes haste and careless- 
ness in spiritual duties. When this tragedy of mediocrity occurs. 
the voice of the Holy Spirit is silenced. 

Finally, docility to the Holy Spirit requires personal devotion 
to Him. While we cannot force the Holy Spirit to work in us, 
certain of His promptings are granted when asked for. Unless the 
soul voices these requests with sincere personal devotion it can- 
not be led by the divine Teacher to the perfection of charity. The 
saints had such devotion. In all the difficulties of life, this peti- 
tion for assistance was instinctive in their souls, 


Holy Spirit, come and shine 

On our souls with beams divine, 

Issuing from Thy radiance bright. 

O divinest light, impart 

Unto every faithful heart, 

Plenteous streams from love’s bright flood. 
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Unto all Thy faithful just, 
Who in Thee confide and trust, 
Deign the sevenfold gift to send. 





14 Sequence for Mass of Pentecost. 





Current Trends 


PAPAL ENCYCLICAL ON THE MISSIONS 


Pope John XXIII devoted the fourth encyclical of his pontificate to 
the problems of the mission fields, particularly to the necessity of recruit- 
ing and training native clergy and lay missionaries, and to the need of 
preparing the native laity i in mission areas to play a more active part in 
public life. The occasion of the Pontiff’s first encyclical on the missions, 
Princeps pastorum, was the fortieth anniversary of another mission ency- 
clical, the Maximum illud of Pope Benedict XV. The need for new direc- 
tives was set forth by Pope John as due to the fact that “many mission 
territories are undergoing a phase of social, political, and economic evolu- 
tion for their future.” While emphasizing that ever greater responsibilities 
must be entrusted to native bishops and priests, he makes a special appeal 
“to all those lay Catholics, wherever they might be, to come forward in 
the professions and in public life to consider seriously the helping of 
their brothers.” 

The first two sections of the encyclical are dedicated to local hierarchies 
and clergy and the last two to the laity in mission territories. After 
recounting the progress made in the missions since Pope Benedict’s ency- 
clical, the Pope addresses his appeal to the native hierarchy and clergy: 


We wish to address our paternal exhortation to the episcopate and 
clergy of the new [mission] churches to pray and act in a very special way 
so that their priesthood may become fruitful and that they assume the 
task of speaking frequently in their catechetical instructions and preach- 
ing of the dignity, beauty, necessity, and lofty merit of the priestly state 
in order that they may persuade all whom God may wish to call to such 
a great honor to answer without delay and with generous spirit the divine 
vocation. May they also have the souls entrusted to them pray, while the 
entire Church, according to the exhortation of the divine Redeemer, 
does not cease to raise prayers to heaven for these same intentions. 


Turning his attention to the training of the clergy in these mission 
lands, the Pope reminds every priest that his first duty is toward his own 
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sanctification. Such personal sanctification of a native clergy would, 
states the Pontiff, ‘‘teach the faithful that the perfection of Christian life 
is a goal to which all sons of God can and must aspire with all effort 
and perseverance, whatever be their origin, their environment, their 
culture, and their civilization.” The Holy Father warned against exag- 
gerated nationalism: “No local Church will be able to express its vital 
unity with the universal Church if its clergy and its people allow them- 
selves to be influenced by an individualistic spirit, by sentiments of ill 
will toward other peoples, by a misunderstood nationalism that would 
destroy the reality of that universal charity which edifies the Church of 
God and which alone is truly ‘Catholic.’”” The Pope recommended that 
this universality be expressed in active participation by laymen in the 
liturgy of the Church, which is “a marvelous means of educating them 
to that charity which is the distinctive sign of the Christian—a charity 
that is alien to every social, linguistic, and racial discrimination.” 
After counseling that the faithful in mission lands be educated to 
supply their own material needs, the Pope turns to the need for the 
adaptation of Catholic Action to local conditions and needs. “It is not 
enough,” he states, “‘to transfer to a country what has been done elsewhere, 
but ... it is necessary to act in such a way that the organizations are 
not overburdened to the point where precious energy is dissipated by 
fragmentary movements and excessive specializations.” Then addressing 
himself to the faithful in mission lands, the Holy Father writes: 


It is in the field of public activity that the laity of mission countries 
have their most direct and preponderant activity, and it is necessary to 
see with the greatest timeliness and urgency that the Christian commun- 
ities offer to their earthly countries, for their common good, men who 
may honor the various professions and activities at the same time as they 
honor with their solid Christian life the Church that has regenerated 
them. In particular in the field of organized social work and in political 
life, the presence of native Catholic experts will have a most happy and 
beneficial influence . . . so long as they base their intentions and their 
actions on Christian principles, which long history shows to be efficient 
and decisive in achieving the common good. 


The encyclical concludes with a special exhortation for perseverance 
to the Church of Silence. 


Lay Missionary APOSTOLATE 


The resurgence of active participation of the laity in foreign mission- 
ary work among American Catholics is discussed by David O’Shea in an 
article entitled “Lay Missionary Apostolate,’ which appeared in the 
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November 28, 1959, issue of America. The first portion deals with the 
recent history of this movement in the United States and lists the various 
organizations which have been prominent in its promotion. Among the 
most prominent is the Grail which launched its program for lay mission- 
aries in 1951. This lay group has sent skilled workers to mission fields in 
various countries. The Grail accepts young women under thirty who have 
some professional or practical skill that will be useful in the missions. This 
organization (located at Loveland, Ohio) trains two types of workers: 
“those who wish to serve in the missions for a period of from three to 
six years, and those who wish to make a lifetime commitment to Grail 
work overseas.” In Chicago there are the International Catholic Auxil- 
iaries, inspired by Father Vincent Lebbe—a group of laywomen who 
dedicate their lives to mission work. (1103 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
10, Illinois) Other similar organizations are: the Association for Inter- 
national Development, 374 Grand St., Paterson, New Jersey; the Lay 
Mission Helpers Association, 1531 West Ninth Street, Los Angeles 15, 
California; Young Christian Workers, 1700 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 12, 
Illinois. 

The acceptance standards and training of applicants are necessarily 
rigid in order that such an apostolate might prove sound. “In his 1957 
encyclical on the African missions, Fidei donum, Pope Pius XII remarked 
that this type of work requires dedication, modesty and prudence!’ ” 


SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 


Some enlightening observations are made by Thomas Merton on an 
ever current problem in the spiritual life in his article, “Notes on Spirit- 
ual Direction,” in the November, 1959, issue of Sponsa Regis. After 
briefly recounting the origin of spiritual direction among the solitaries 
of the early Christian community, Father Merton proceeds to define 
spiritual direction ‘“‘as the continuous process of formation and guidance, 
in which a Christian is led and encouraged in his special vocation, so 
that by faithful correspondence to the graces of the Holy Spirit, he may 
attain to the particular end of his vocation and to union with God. This 
union with God signifies not only the vision of God in heaven but, as 
Cassian specifies, that perfect purity of heart which, even on earth, con- 
stitutes sanctity and attains to an obscure experience of heavenly things. 
Spiritual direction was, then, one of the essential means to monastic 
perfection.” 

Father Merton then emphasizes the importance of understanding the 
proper significance of “spiritual” in the context of direction. He stresses 
that the spiritual director is concerned with the whole man “not simply 
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as an individual human being, but as a son of God, another Christ, seek- 
ing to recover the perfect likeness to God in Christ, and by the spirit of 
Christ.” Speaking of the purpose of such direction, he points out that it 
is “entirely a supernatural thing, for the work of rescuing the inner man 
from automatism belongs first of all to the Holy Spirit. . . . His function 
[the spiritual director’s] is to verify and encourage what is truly spiritual 
in the soul... . A spiritual director is, then, one who helps another to 
recognize and to follow the inspirations of grace in his life.” Among the 
conditions for successful direction, Father Merton lists the necessity of 
understanding the distinction between confession and direction; a nor- 
mal, spontaneous human relationship between the director and the soul 


being directed; and the proper attitude of the soul towards the will of 
God. 


INSTITUTE OF SPIRITUAL THEOLOGY 


The Ninth Summer Session of the Institute of Spiritual Theology will 
be held at the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois, from 
July 5 to July 29. The faculty of the Institute is comprised of Dominican 
Fathers from three provinces of the United States and guest lecturers 
from Dominican provinces in Europe. The three-summer basic course 
covers the principal doctrines of faith in their specific application to the 
growth in charity as well as special lectures on the psychology of spiritual 
direction; the doctrine of the great mystics; and the theological aspects 
of religious life. A special feature of this summer session will be lectures 
by the nationally known liturgist, the Very Reverend W. R. Bonniwell, 
O.P. Information concerning enrollment may be obtained from: Rev- 
erend Jordan Aumann, Dominican House of Studies, Harlem Avenue 
at Division Street, River Forest, Illinois. 


PASSION GOSPEL IN ENGLISH 


A valuable aid to the appreciation of the Lenten liturgy is provided by 
a new record released by the Catechetical Guild of Saint Paul. The LP 
record presents the “Passion of Our Lord” sung in English, the text being 
drawn from all four Gospel accounts. A spoken narrative marks the tran- 
sition between the three voices: Christ, the narrator, and the crowd. The 
total effect is a moving experience which will deepen one’s appreciation 
of the Passion story. The Exultet, the blessing of the Easter candle, sung 
in English for the first time, is added to complete the Passion theme in 
the joy of Christ’s resurrection. The record may be obtained by mail 
from the Catechetical Guild, 260 Summit Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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FATHER VICTORINO OSENDE, O.P. 


Father Victorino Osende, O.P., familiar to readers of Cross AND 
Crown through his frequent contributions and his two volumes of the 
Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality (Fruits of Contemplation and 
Pathways of Love) died in Villava, Spain, on December 25, 1959. His 
early training in spiritual theology was received from the renowned mas- 
ter, Father John Arintero, O.P., at St. Stephen’s Priory, in Salamanca, 
Spain. As a young priest, Father Osende was sent by his superiors to the 
missions in Peru, but poor health necessitated his transfer to the city of 
Lima. There he was engaged in retreat work and writing articles on the 
spiritual life for various publications. He shortly acquired an enviable 
reputation as a retreat master and director of souls. 

This experience of Father Osende admirably fitted him to be a writer 
in spiritual theology. After his return to Spain he continued his apostolate 
of the pen. The simplicity and warmth of his style manifested that the 
truth which he taught proceeded from the abundance of his own con- 
templative spirit. 

May he rest in peace. 


REGINALD MAsTERSON, O.P. 








Book Reviews 


THE EARLY LITURGY 

By Josef A. Jungmann, S.]. 

Translated by Francis A. Brunner, C.SS.R. 
University of Notre Dame Press, 314 pages, $5.75. 

The Early Liturgy by Father Jungmann is a praiseworthy book from 
many points of view. First of all, it familiarizes us with the liturgy. Since 
the liturgy is the source of the spiritual life, anyone seeking a deeper 
spiritual life can profit from a greater understanding and appreciation 
of the liturgy, which leads to a more devout and fruitful participation 
in liturgical worship. Though Father Jungmann’s book is limited to the 
early liturgy of the Church—that is, the liturgy of the first five centuries, 
up to, but excluding, the time of St. Gregory the Great (604)—it con- 
tributes much to our understanding of many liturgical practices today 
by pointing out to us the reason why the early Church began these prac- 
tices and by describing the spirit in which the early Christians practiced 
them. 

Sunday takes on new significance when we see it as the early Christians 
saw it, the eighth day of the week, an ever-recurring Easter (Chapter 
III). We have a tendency in our time to think of the Mass in terms of 
sacrifice alone. Yet the proper name for the Mass is the Eucharist, which 
means “thanksgiving.” Father Jungmann shows how these two views 
of the Mass fit together, and thus he helps us recapture the thanksgiving 
attitude we ought to have in participating in the Mass (Chapter V). 
The purpose and spirit of Lent and a balanced assessment of fasting and 
liturgical prayer during Lent can be gathered from the study of the 
origin of Lent in the early Church (Chapter XX). 

Actually the book goes beyond describing the early liturgy of the 
Church to describe also the life of the early Christians in general, insofar 
as their way of life influenced the liturgy. There are chapters on the 
Apostle’s Creed (Chapter XIII) and the daily devotions of the early 
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Christians (Chapter IX). The interplay between Christianity and pagan- 
ism and heresy, with the consequences for the liturgy, are described in 
several chapters (Chapters X—XIII, XV). 

Another praiseworthy point about this book is its content and style: 
it is fascinating and delightful to read. The historical content is not 
difficult to grasp and is often extremely interesting. Only in two or three 
places toward the end of the book does the historical speculation become 
somewhat tedious. 

The reason for the delightful style lies, no doubt, in the fact that this 
book consists of the lectures delivered by Father Jungmann at Notre 
Dame University during the summer of 1949. Father Francis Brunner 
translated and edited the lectures, with the final approval of Father 
Jungmann, who also brought them up to date historically. Because the 
book consists of a lecture series, each chapter is a neat package. The 
manner of presentation is that of a teacher. The subject of each chapter 
is treated in a very orderly fashion, each major turn of thought clearly 
noted. Historical documents are described, their discovery and impor- 
tance recounted, so that the reader senses that he is not simply being 
told about the history of the liturgy but discovering it for himself under 
the guidance of a teacher. There is a rhetorical question here and there, 
a critical reflection on one’s own thought, an all-embracing, rather than 
editorial, “we,” all of which help to put the reader in the presence of 
the author himself as he unfolds the story of the early Church’s worship. 
No little tribute must be paid to the translator for his smooth and lucid 
version of the original lectures. 

Worthy of commendation is the book’s presentation of the history of 
the early liturgy. It has a refreshing approach because, although it 
proceeds chronologically, it does so, not by listing the facts as they appear 
one after the other in a series of documents, but by studying certain 
facts or events over a century of time, so that the facts and events, rather 
than the time, are in the forefront of consideration. The liturgy of the 
primitive Church is not described simply by listing the details found in 
the Bible, then the letter of Clement, then the Didache, and so on. In- 
stead, five facts or events are studied: the early Church as a worshipping 
community, Sunday and Easter in the early Church, the oldest form of 
Eucharistic service, and the celebration of the Eucharist in the writings 
of the apologists. 

The authority and reliability of Father Jungmann as an historian are 
another factor in favor of this book. No doubt the experts would quarrel 
with him on this or that point; and even the non-expert cannot help 
blanching from time to time at generalizations which historians are prone 
to make from apparently so little evidence. But Father Jungmann’s judg- 
ment deserves respect, so that one is not building upon sand in viewing 
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today’s liturgy in the light of his findings about the liturgy of ancient 
times. 

If one has never read a book on the history of the liturgy, one could 
very well do so now with Father Jungmann’s The Early Liturgy. If one 
has read several or even many books on the history of the liturgy and 
thinks there cannot be much that is new because our facts are limited to 
a few well-known documents, this book will still be a refreshing experi- 
ence because of the style in which the often-repeated facts are presented. 


CHRISTOPHER KIESLING, O.P. 


THE CROSS OF JESUS, Vol. II 
By Louis Chardon, O.P. 

Translated by Josefa Thornton 
Herder of St. Louis, 208 pages, $3.75. 

Volume II of the classic spiritual work by the renowned seventeenth 
century Dominican, Louis Chardon, treats especially of the indwelling of 
the Trinity in the soul through divine grace. As in the previous volume, 
the author insists upon the negative elements of the spiritual life, suffer- 
ing, mortification, and the separating power of love. The more God fills 
the soul with grace, the more the soul is alienated from all that is not 
God. Here too Chardon applies his thesis that grace, for the Christian 
as for Christ, has a double effect, one drawing the recipient towards glory, 
the other towards the Cross and desolation. The more elevated the love, 
the more it will resemble that of Jesus in which it has its source. An 
insatiable thirst for suffering will then ensue (p. 133). In the final section 
of his work, the author selects from the saints of both Testaments eight 
figures whose lives illustrate his theory of perfection through the Cross. 
The doctrine is austere, but sound. Despite the complicated style in 
which Chardon wrote, the translation has been smoothly done. 


RicuHarp T. A. Murpnuy, O.P. 


SAINT DOMINIC 
By Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 
Herder of St. Louis, 184 pages, $3.25. 

This is the testament of love, admiration, and “blazing enthusiasm” 
of a spiritual daughter for her father in Christ. It is the fourth or fifth 
book about St. Dominic that has appeared in recent years. A new and 
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wide interest has become manifest for one who, though his religious fam- 
ily is world-wide in activity and influence, has for some inexplicable 
reason been hidden in the shadows. 

Sister Mary Jean tells us that she “does not attempt to do the impos- 
sible, to present an entirely new ‘Life.’ What she has in mind to do 
“is to present in short form, the principal reasons for which St. Dominic’s 
memory is blessed among us.” And this she does splendidly, indeed elo- 
quently. Speaking of Mother Drane, Sister Mary Jean states: “Like 
Sister Cecila, she had a woman’s eye for details and a daughter’s 
love for her father.” The same may be said of Sister Mary Jean. She 
traces every incident and legend touching upon the personality of St. 
Dominic, revealing his idealism, an idealism that has magnetized and 
captured youth for more than seven centuries in all parts of the world. 

There are seventeen brief chapters in this book, plus a bibliography 
and some very illuminating notes. All contribute to the fulfillment of the 
author’s set purpose of making the man, the personality, better known 
and understood through the comprehension of his project for the salva- 
tion of mankind, not merely in Languedoc, France, Italy, or Spain, but 
throughout the entire world. This is a book which once read will be 
picked up again to be read anew, this chapter or that, for one is touched 
by the enthusiasm of the author and then by that of her subject, Dominic, 
who did so much for God’s Church and for souls. 

Quite naturally, it is a book which must appeal to every Dominican 
priest, religious and tertiary, and to Catholics generally. As Sister states 
so well: Dominic “was a giant in the Church, an athlete of Christ cap- 
able of doing tremendous things. Even among religious founders—a 
talented, saintly and capable group of people—it is doubtful if anyone 
has ever accomplished so much in so short a time.” 

This book can be a real factor in winning friends for Dominic’s ideal 
of Christian living in our day, as did his preaching, warm personality, 
and compassionate spirit in the thirteenth century. And simply because it 
presents the real, not the fictional, Dominic. 


Epwarp L. Hucues, O.P. 


CHRIST AND THE CHRISTIAN 
By R. W. Gleason, S.J. 
Sheed and Ward, 179 pages, $3.00. 

It is the contention of the author that Christian souls today demand 
a freedom of initiative and expect from their spiritual guides frankness, 
sincerity, and honesty. If technical and insipid routine ever satisfied the 
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Christian soul, then certainly that day is passed. It is vitality drawn from 
the nerve centers of dogmatic theology itself which the modern Christian 
demands. It is just such a presentation of the Christian life that Father 
Gleason intends, one which stresses the mystical elements of incorporation 
into Christ, divine indwelling, and divine friendship, the superiority of 
the theological virtues with charity in its place of supreme excellence. 
This is the spiritual diet which Father Gleason says Christians are hun- 
gering for, and this is the food which he provides for the reader. 

Because no balanced presentation of the Christian life is possible ex- 
cept within the context of the mystical body, the first chapter deals with 
Christ the Center. It is Christ who is the foundation stone of all Chris- 
tian optimism. For it is the charity of Christ for us which is so certain that 
everything else may be anchored in it. In Him God’s creative love 
reaches the ultimate heights of divine generosity. When man by faith 
and grace accepts the divine overtures to return this love, his life becomes 
wholly one of love. And this friendship with God gives meaning and 
motivation to love of neighbor. For the latter is a certain sign, perhaps 
the only certain sign, of our love for God. 

From the love of Christ we move to the sufferings of Christ. The 
supreme oblation of the Cross was a gigantic act of self-sacrificing love. 
So suffering and the Cross are signs of love, for they prove the existence 
of love and they have no meaning apart from the thing they signify— 
charity. This is the key to the significance of the truly Christian doctrine 
on death, the ultimate pain. For as Christ triumphed through His death 
on the Cross, so the death of the Christian is a victorious participation 
in the mystery of Christ’s victorious death. Love and the desire to see 
God tend to drain death of its penal character and clothe it with the 
aura of satisfaction and redemption. Death is not so much accepted with 
good grace, but rather joyfully embraced as the last and necessary step 
into the possession of God. 

Adding to the picture of Christ to be copied by the Christian in his 
own life, the humility of Christ is outlined. Real humility whose yard- 
stick is truth clearly acknowledges our nothingness before God, and yet 
is always balanced by a firm confidence that He intends to save us and 
that He is omnipotent. This opens the door to the consideration of 
Christian hope and fear. Certainly the lesson which humility teaches by 
practice is that confidence which is integrated in two attitudes: distrust 
of self and trust in God. And as the Christian grows in holiness and love, 
his distrust of himself will continue to grow as his trust in God grows 
apace. 

The chapter on Growth in Christ binds all of the foregoing into a 
unified pattern of Christian perfection. The law of growth is, of course, 
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founded upon the law of self-denial. It means putting the sword to that 
false self-love, sometimes called selfishness, egotism, self-indulgence, or 
self-seeking. In a sense the Christian receives his own personal sword for 
this self-conquest the moment he is incorporated into the mystical body 
through the waters of baptism. Here is the sacramental signification of 
going down in death with Christ and rising with Him to the new life 
of grace. And the sacraments effect what they signify. The law of growth 
in the body of Christ is controlled by the same law—it is only through 
death to self-love that the charity of Christ can gain ascendancy in the 
human heart. Unless the debris of selfishness is removed from the affec- 
tions, they will be too cluttered to embrace Christ. 

The way of detachment, mortification, asceticism, must always appear 
to the Christian as the end of joy when first squarely confronted. Cer- 
tainly to accept Christ’s words of invitation—deny yourself—in their 
literal meaning is the mark of progress. Too many of us like to nurture 
the hidden hope that perhaps there is a way to Christ which is not the 
way of the Cross. And at the same time we know that there is no other 
way. The first and total commitment to fulfill the demands of God’s 
love must be based upon sheer supernatural faith. The fact that the way 
of the Cross, the way of self-denial, is the way of true joy must also be 
taken on faith. Experience of this joy will come only when at least the 
first payment of generous love has been made. 

Because love must express itself in an apostolate, Father Gleason closes 
with a treatment of work in the Christian pattern. As in the preceding 
chapters, he draws from both the Old and New Testaments in presenting 
the evolving concept of work. The relation of prayer to work, of con- 
templation to action, is discussed as a practical problem which enters 
into the life of every faithful follower of Christ. 

There are many books on the Christian life with emphasis on its posi- 
tive and profound aspects, which present the reader with a challenge, 
an invitation, an attraction to live this life in its fullness. Each contributes 
something to the general theme. Father Gleason’s book contributes more 
than its share. It may not prove easy reading for the laity. Some of the 
relationships and references are raced through with a kind of light- 
hearted leap. But the general impact of the book cannot but leave the 
reader closer to Christ both in mind and heart. 


James R. Guus, O.P. 
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DIVINE FRIENDSHIP 

By Jerome Wilms, O.P. 

Translated by Sister M. Fulgence, O.P. 
The Priory Press, 132 pages, $1.45. 

This slender volume presents the essence of the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas on charity as friendship with God. Although Plato and Aristotle 
probed the relationship of man to his Maker, their understanding of it 
remained imperfect. It was God Himself who revealed what man would 
never have dreamed possible. Scripture is replete with references to the 
friendship which God desires to have with His creatures. This theme 
was not, however, immediately developed by the Fathers of the Church. 
St. Augustine, who throughout his works speaks in such eloquent and 
moving phrases of human friendship, would seem to have been the one 
before all others to treat charity as divine friendship. Yet it was St. 
Thomas Aquinas who was the first to see and to affirm that charity is 
more than the foundation of divine friendship, that it is divine friendship 
itself. The audacity of this affirmation, coming from the pen of one who 
knew the value of words as St. Thomas did, has impressed generations 


from his day to our own. 


Father Wilms, after tracing briefly the history of the concept, explains 
St. Thomas’s affirmation that sanctifying grace is the causative reason 
for a friendship between God and man, so that man surrenders himself 
in love to the divine love. The major portion of the book discusses thir- 
teen effects of friendship with God. Each is beautifully and clearly ex- 
plained, comparisons with human friendship being used abundantly to 
increase understanding of divine friendship. 

The author sets forth the teaching of St. Thomas that, as friendship 
on the human level tends to ever greater union by the mutual inter- 
penetration of friends, so in divine friendship there is an ever deeper 
penetration into the mind of God and into the realm of His mysteries. 
The love of friendship impels God to communicate without restraint and 
to withhold nothing; thus not only does He bestow upon man sanctifying 
grace and charity, but the whole panoply of virtues as well. By God’s 
deliberate choice of friendship with man, He makes His own the common 
sentiment of friends, “All that is mine is thine.” As soon as man freely 
and joyfully responds to this act of love, the divine benevolence becomes 
a love of friendship, and man has a claim on heaven. Once this friend- 
ship has been formed, the only thing that can dissolve it is sin. For friend- 
ship to be one-sided is contrary to the very nature of friendship; there- 
fore, when man turns from God in sin, God must loosen friendship’s bond. 
It is not wholly within man’s power to reinstate himself in the divine 
friendship, but this may be effected through God’s goodness by fervent 
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acts of love and the sacrament of penance. In the light of divine friend- 
ship prayer is seen as a manifestation of the unfolding of love. One who 
is a friend of God can constantly rejoice, for God’s joy is eternal and 
unchangeable and it is communicated to him who is His friend. Friend- 
ship between men makes them attentive and observant in all that con- 
cerns each other, increasing their perception a hundredfold. The same 
rule applies in the supernatural order. Divine friendship not only enters 
into and elevates the power of the soul in respect to God, but develops 
within it contemplation. When God has thus ennobled a man, there is 
on man’s part a great obligation to remain faithful to this friendship. 
Therefore, “divinely ought he to act who lives and moves in friendship 
with God so that he may, in divine strength, serve his God in a manner 
worthy of God” (Summa theol., I-II, q. 68, a. 4). 

The final chapter concerns the state of charity and treats of its diminu- 
tion and loss, the reinstatement in divine friendship, its strengthening, and 
finally its full perfection in heaven. 

Readers accustomed to finding in Father Wilms clarity and thorough- 
ness of treatment combined with warmth of style will not be disappointed 
in this lucid analysis of charity as a mutual friendship with God Himself. 
He has given us in brief compass a vast reserve of spiritual theology. 


SisTER Marie Aguinas McNamara, O.P. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 

One of the series, College Texts in Theology 
Edited by Francis L. B. Cunningham, O.P. 
The Priory Press, 851 pages, $4.95. 

This impressive book is the second of a series of three college text- 
books in theology based on the structure, content, and spirit of the 
Summa of Theology of St. Thomas Aquinas. The present volume, corre- 
sponding to the entire Second Part of the Summa, presents the theology 
of the Christian life, or moral theology. The authors have not adhered 
slavishly to the text of St. Thomas but have re-thought moral theology 
in the twentieth century with the mind of Thomas. The result is a fresh, 
clear text, logically developed, which is never dull or painfully difficult 
for the contemporary student’s mind. The best pedagogical devices have 
been employed: frequent outlines, variation of type-faces, and a sum- 
mary with practical conclusions at the end of each chapter. Outstanding 
are the bibliographies following the chapters, for while not aiming at 
being exhaustive or critical, they will lead to either a deeper or a more 
popular presentation of the doctrine as desired. The binding is handsome 
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and the price is right. This book springs from a profound knowledge of 
the greatest theologian of the Church, as well as from a deep love for 
him and an abiding conviction that he is profitable to the student of the 
twentieth century. Here again is proof, if proof be needed after the in- 
sistence of the popes, that Aquinas is not medieval; he is perennial. 

A word or two must be said about the accomplishments of this book. 
First of all, it is a moral theology founded on the biblical and Thomistic 
conception of man, the image of God. Too many college texts in this 
field in the past have been preoccupied with the blemishes on the image. 
The present volume is dedicated to the idea that if man’s actions are not 
always what they should be, it is the task of the moralist to direct them 
so that they will ultimately be above reproach. And what more powerful 
and satisfying direction can be given the young intellectual than the 
vision of the inner nature of Christian morality, so that he sees the rea- 
sons for his actions instead of being weighted with a view of morality as 
a series of commands imposed from outside, which—in the student mind 
—become almost relative and pragmatic when applied to the countless 
cases of everyday life! Even when the commands come from high heaven, 
we are not dispensed from trying to grasp their inner intelligibility. It is 
to the credit of this text that it realizes the needs of today’s college stu- 
dent are not casuistic but doctrinal. 

The key conception of man as the “image of God” also assures the 
student of an integral moral theology. St. Thomas’ moral theology is an 
objective theology, a point so difficult for our moderns to comprehend, 
and so a theology of perfection. Aquinas is not unaware of the weaknesses 
of man in his present condition, but he is more intent on indicating what 
man can become. The present reviewer has long been amused at the 
inconsistency of moralists who present to college students the moral theol- 
ogy of seminary manuals, in an abridged form, as “the Christian life.” 
The weakness of this position cannot be compensated by tacking on a 
few ideas about Christian perfection. St. Thomas’ moral is a theology 
of perfection in its entirety, the theology of man, the image. The authors 
of this text are to be commended on their fidelity to the master, which 
manifests itself everywhere, but nowhere, perhaps, more delightfully than 
in the treatment of the “unnecessary” virtues, the virtues with only a 
moral debt, not a legal one, such as gratitude, revenge, affability and 
liberality. 

A second accomplishment of this book is probably even more pertinent 
today. Here moral theology retains its scientific dignity. There are noted 
authorities among us who are of the opinion that college students cannot 
acquire the habit of theology. Accordingly they propose the elaboration 
of a “college theology,” which will differ in purpose, content, and method 
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from classical theology. The new college-theology will have as its purpose 
to relate the student to contemporary culture, its object will be the whole 
Christ, and its method will be historical. This position is subtly attractive. 
It is no less a most disheartening blow to the queen of the sciences and 
to her place in the college curriculum. Integration of knowledge will be 
attempted on the level of philosophy, to the detriment of Catholic educa- 
tion. It is beyond the scope of this review to enter the debate on whether 
or not the college student can develop the habit of theology, though this 
reviewer is far from pessimistic. But it seems that we can escape the 
dilemma and work toward the traditional ideals of theology, if we ask 
for a mastery of the faith on a scientific level at least equivalent to the 
scientific level of the the other branches of the curriculum. This is an 
ideal proposed by none other than the late and beloved Pius XII in 
words to the university students of Italian Catholic Action, reproduced 
on the dedicatory page of this volume: “Your understanding of dogmas 
(such as is given to clarify them by reason) your knowledge of moral, 
of worship, of the interior Catholic life—should they not be elevated to 
a level proportionate to your scientific knowledge of law, of history, of 
letters, or of biology?” It is providential that with the challenge to the 
college student’s ability to grasp theology has come a series of textbooks, 
the fruit of experience in college teaching, which takes away the good 
teacher’s last excuse for not making an attempt to create the habit of 
theology in his students. One would, no doubt, wish to teach all three 
volumes for a few years before having the experiential evidence that the 
habit can be generated on the college level. But this reviewer is happy 
to affirm his conviction, after some experience, that the present series of 
texts is able to accomplish the task and that, all things considered, these 
texts are the best available for the basic courses in the college religion 
curriculum. 


A few words must be added about some individual points of interest 
in the present volume, together with some suggestions for the second 
edition. One is struck, first of all, by the serenity of the volume. It does 
not enter disputes, but contemplates the truth in the Thomistic tradition. 
Although some will regard this as a weakness, it can only be recognized 
as strength by those intellectually committed to this teaching. (See, for 
instance, the treatment of sufficient and efficacious grace, pp. 290-294.) 
Even on such a sensitive point as “purely penal laws,” when there is 
more extensive reference to a dispute, the treatment retains its poise, 
so that the conclusion is judicious, restrained, and—like any number of 
passages— eminently quotable (pp. 237-238; 494-496). We were delight- 
ed to note the inclusion of St. Augustine’s definition of faith (‘to con- 
sider with assent”), a psychological insight into faith’s congenital thirst 
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for understanding, a definition dear to St. Thomas, though sometimes 
neglected even by seminary manuals (p. 325). Again, the inclusion of 
many contemporary problems in both text and bibliographies makes the 
work as up to date as Pope John XXIII. There is a good treatment of 
“toleration” of non-Catholics by Catholics (pp. 345-347); of boxing, 
which is judged to be sinful (p. 520); of the right to work and “right 
to work laws,” which might have been more extensive (p. 545) ; of secu- 
lar institutes (pp. 789-790) ; of married life and of the single state (pp. 
790-793). In this presentation of the Christian life, while we are in con- 
tact with theology at its summit, we are not removed from the full stream 
of modern culture. 

A second edition of this book might profitably include some changes. 
I should prefer a different expression for the stiff “placing a will-act” 
(p. 33). The chapter on the human act must be completed by the chap- 
ter on the passions for the full Thomistic psychology of human conduct; 
but more attention should be given to modern psychology, if the student 
is to correlate what he has learned in other courses with the faith. In the 
pages on the doubtful conscience, treated in connection with prudence, 
the distinction between the “objectively doubtful” and “subjectively 
doubtful” conscience was very interesting, implying as it does a certain 
reserve in the use of reflex principles, in the best interest of good morals, 
especially in the young. However, I should have preferred the more bold 
position of Father Thomas Deman, O.P., as modified by M.-Michel 
Labourdette, O.P. (Revue Thomiste 50, 1950, pp. 209-227). Again, in a 
more general way, I believe there is place for more historical summaries 
such as the one given on law (pp. 207-208); for instance, in chapter 
seven with the treatment of the controversies on actual grace. But these 
are minor imperfections, some debatable at that. They do not substantial- 
ly detract from this splendid volume which will create a wholesome 
respect for sacred doctrine and a true theological effort on the part of 
the college student, more than a modest beginning in his savory “under- 
standing of the faith.” 

GrorcE J. Lusetey, C.PP.S. 


CHRIST IN THE THEOLOGY OF ST. PAUL 
By L. Cerfaux 
Translated by G. Webb and A. Walker 
Herder and Herder, 560 pages, $7.80. 

An English version of the original French work of Father L. Cerfaux 
introduces to English readers a scholar of considerable reputation. His 
work is not easy to read, as it demands of the reader more than a passing 
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acquaintance with the writings of St. Paul. Unfortunately such familiarity 
is quite rare, with the result that Cerfaux’s book will probably attract 
only professors and serious students. These however will learn much from 
associating with a scholar who knows both St. Paul and modern histori- 
cal, literary, and exegetical views about him as well. 

M. Cerfaux takes up the Pauline epistles in an effort to trace out the 
development of Paul’s thought concerning Jesus Christ. The seven chap- 
ters which make up the first book, “Christ the Savior,” are based upon 
the two letters to the Thessalonians and I Corinthians. Here we find 
Paul’s first synthesis, a concentration upon the Parousia (Christ’s Second 
Coming) and the Resurrection. Christianity begins with the Resurrec- 
tion, and the Parousia is already visible in the distance. 

Book Two, “The Gift of Christ,” is concerned with the spiritual values 
already present in the Christian life: sanctification, justification, Chris- 
tian wisdom, and life under the power of, and in the presence of, Christ. 
Romans and the two letters to the Corinthians along with Galatians are 
the source materials used. Six chapters show the power which Christ’s 
life and death exercise in the lives of Christians; a new religious system 
is now at work in the world. 

The third section is entitled “The Mystery of Christ.” It draws chiefly 
on the Captivity Epistles, and in seven chapters shows how Christianity 
is the realization of a vast economy of salvation, a mystery of the divine 
wisdom, having for its object Christ and His work of salvation. The chap- 
ters on “The Son of God,” “The Lord,” and “The Names and Titles 
of Christ” are of particular excellence. 

At the end of his painstaking investigation, Cerfaux concludes that 
there has been no true evolution in Paul’s Christology, which remained 
always basically the same as the faith of the primitive Christian com- 
munity. His intuition is not that of the Greek mysteries; he has not bor- 
rowed from the emperor cult nor from the gnostic outlook supposedly 
underlying the Anthropos myth. And he was not indebted to the syn- 
cretists in any way. “His system elaborates the traditions he received and 
the revelations that shed their light on tradition.” 


Ricuarp T. A. Murpuy, O.P. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


In Search of the Unknown God (Herder and Herder, $3.50) by Abbé 
Maurice Zundel is set up in a more or less catechism form, questions and 
answers. Five hundred twenty-seven numbered items represent his instruc- 
tions to converts. The author attempts to express the essence of Catholic- 
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ism in language comprehensible to our contemporaries. His approach is 
intense, personal, and at times exalted; the author is more poet, though, 
than theologian. Some of his remarks are good, as for example, ‘“Purga- 
tory is like a cellar in which the fruit, harvested too soon, is left to ripen” 
(219); others occasion some surprise, as e.g., “the dead can be constantly 
with us” (224) ; and especially this, that “he who voluntarily exiles him- 
self from God is no longer in harmony with the universe” (103)! His 
converts must sometimes have been perplexed at such un-literal explana- 
tions. 
RicuHarp T. A. Murpuy, O.P. 


The Life of Benedict XV (by Reverend Walter H. Peters, Bruce, 
$4.50.) This is the first complete life of Pope Benedict XV to appear in 
English. It is an absorbingly interesting account of the remarkable career 
of a truly great pope who for nearly forty years has been hardly more 
than a name. In a sense, it is a very timely book. In an era when the 
dominant passion of mankind is peace it relates the tremendous efforts 
made by Pope Benedict to establish peace among the nations during 
World War I. The recent visit of President Eisenhower to Pope John 
XXIII recalls Pope Benedict’s peace proposal to President Wilson and 
his subsequent visit to the Pope when en route to the Peace Conference 
at Paris. Father Peters considers Pope Benedict under many aspects. His 
reign was only seven years, but they were years of outstanding concepts 
and projects. Under whatever aspect Pope Benedict is studied the ele- 
ments of true greatness will be found. To Dominicans it is of more than 
ordinary note that Benedict’s last encyclical (June 19, 1921) was on 
St. Dominic and the Order of Preachers. It has been stated that Bene- 
dict suffered an “unintelligent oblivion.” The reading of this worthwhile 
study will help to obliterate that. 

Epwarp L. Hucues, O.P. 


Mary the Mother of God, by Msgr. L. J. Suenens (tr. by a Nun of 
Stanbrook Abbey, Hawthorn, Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Cath- 
olicism, $2.95) follows the usual order of topics found in treatises on 
Mariology. The author’s style is smooth, and even warm. The views 
adopted are for the most part those of the majority of theologians. We 
note, however, that he goes further than most theologians in saying that 
it is “the teaching of the ordinary and unchangeable magisterium of the 
Church” (p. 43) that our Lady knew the divinity of Christ at the time of 
the Annunciation. Most theologians do hold that she knew this, but do 
not consider that the magisterium is so clear. On the other hand, in 
describing Mary’s cooperation in this redemption, the author, though he 
speaks of our Lady as sharing in the acquisition of all graces on Calvary, 
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yet seems to deny what the majority of theologians readily see contained 
in the magisterium, namely, that her contribution formed part of the 
price of redemption. Instead, he sees her role as “not one of sharing, but 
only [one of] loving and suffering, adhering to the infinite redemption 
of Christ. . . . She consents in our name” (p. 65). It would seem that a 
volume forming part of an encyclopedia should not confine itself to 
presenting the personal views of the author, even though they are mostly 
quite sound. An encyclopedia is a reference work, and as such, should 
enable the reader to learn the full state of the question; it should give 
a summary description of the divergent views on various questions, indi- 
cate who holds them, and even, so far as possible, outline the chief rea- 
sons for the differences. 

Mary, Mother of Faith, by Josef Weiger (tr. by Ruth Bethell, Regnery, 
$5.00) is not a scientific treatise on Mariology, but a series of largely 
meditative chapters on the principal features of the life of Our Lady. The 
author strives chiefly to depict the Blessed Mother as living her life in 
the obscurity of faith, with its trials, not always knowing the full scope 
of the divine plan. As such, it makes a contribution as a starting point 
for meditations on the faith of Our Lady. The author does not always 
adhere to traditional positions: thus he is very skeptical about the exist- 
ence of a vow or resolution of virginity on Mary’s part. In this he goes 
contrary to the general belief of centuries, and the judgment of the best 
Scripture scholars today. The jacket asserts that the “dominant theme 
is Mary as the mediatrix of divine grace.” Actually, there is not too much 
mention of this role of hers. In particular, it is regrettable that the writer, 
in discussing Mary as Co-redemptrix, has followed the novel view of 
recent German writers, a view shared by few outside that country. 
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